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ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


Providing superior acceleration 





with greater fuel economy, and 
demanding less routine atten- 
tion, electric and diesel loco- 
motives are taking over from 
steam in many lands. ENGLISH 
ELectric has supplied such 
locomotives to 29 countries 
carrying out, in many of them, 
complete railway electrification 
schemes. In every case, design 
and construction take full 
account of local conditions 
and particular technical and 


traffic requirements. 











These modern locomotives 
bring cleaner and more com- 
fortable travel, faster goods 
and passenger services. In 
Spain, electric locomotives 
powered by ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
are hauling heavy trains at 
higher speeds over the 
Cantabrian mountains, on lines 
noted for their gradients, curves 
and tunnels. Helping to improve 
the railways of many nations 

is only one of this busy Com- 
pany’s contributions to better 


living in the modern world. 








The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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HE most distinctive and welcome feature of the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy has been that it rests on an 
appeal to hope rather than to fear. Before Mr. Butler 
went to the Treasury, the country was continually urged 
to make a supreme effort in order to avoid what was called * a 
total gollapse.’ The bogey raised its head at approximately 
six-monthly intervals, but it was always laid in time by means 
which no one could exactly understand but which certainly 
did not include any consciously herculean effort by the 
community at large. Mr. Butler has put an end to all this: 
we get our inspiration now from looking to the horizon rather 
then peering into the mouth of hell. The slogan is * Invest in 
Success,’ not * Avoid Disaster.’ 
The new note has seldom been better struck than in the 
series of articles now running in the Daily Mail on Britain's 
economic future. Their theme is Mr. Butler’s dictum at the 
Conservative Party Conference that the nation’s standard of 
living can be doubled in twenty-five years. The Mail is driving 
the lesson home not by statistics but by rapportage of the best 
kind. It is a valuable contribution towards creating one of 
the absolutely essential conditions for achieving Mr. Butler's 
aim—confidence that it is within our power. 
The main material conditions are a steady flow of money 
into capital development. low enough costs to enable us to 
compete effectively in foreign markets, willingness to work and 
to accept the new aids to efficiency which science can offer 
Given all this, there is nothing intrinsically improbable in the 
assumption that we shall be able to maintain the present rate 
of improvement in production. The Government can set an 
example of daring and faith, as it is doing in its large plans 
of capital investment in the coal, gas and electricity industries, 
though the public must not be allowed to forget that these 
must be financed at the potential consumption 
Indusir\ will certainly not be encouraged to follow this example, 
however, so long as the element of risk in investment continues, 
as the result of the level of taxation, to bulk so much larger 
than that of opportunity. Equally, the rank and file of labour 
will not shake off the restrictionist mentality of the Thirties 


cost of 














THE FUTURE BECKONS 


unless it can be readily convinced of the probability of a long 
period of steady economic progress. 

In one important respect the Daily Mail’s campaign needs 
supplementing. The prospect of a Wellsian utopia of atomic 
welfare in 1980 is more stimulating than the spectacle of 
imminent doom, but, for a practical and sceptical people, it 
is still remote. For many people in the higher managerial 
ranges of the industrial hierarchy and for the workers them- 
selves, the chance of seeing some return before the next quarter 
of a century is over would be encouraging. Mr. Butler’s task 
is to establish the proper proportion between birds in the hand 
and birds in the bush. Essentially, the country’s future depends 
upon his ability to restore the connection between personal 
effort and personal gain. This must be the great overriding 
theme of Conservative policy 


Flowers for von Neurath 


Of the rewards reaped by the now aged and ailing Baron 
von Neurath in his diplomatic career, the martyr’s crown 
seems the least congruous with his character. A conservative 
aristocrat with a reputation for moderation did not lack 
opportunity under Hitler to make a stand and suffer for it 
But von Neurath’s greatest indignity was to be eclipsed by 
Ribbentrop, and his recovery from that setback was typical 
The Protectorship of Bohemia-Moravia was offered him 
because Hitler wanted with a name for 
decency in Germany to cover uf} the crimes, accomplished 
Von Neurath took the post 
Chat is why 
last 


someone Vague 
and intended, against the Czechs 
and held it without any obvious squeamishness. 
he was sentenced as a war criminal. He was released 
week on compassionate grounds, the first to be freed of the 
seven major war criminals lt that Dr. 
Adenauer’s interest in the case was a humanitarian one, and 
the Chancellor's friendly telegram of welcome need not have 
But President Heuss’s reference, 
in his own welcome, to the * martyrdom of these last years’ ts 
another matter There may well be, at this juncture, some 
rivalry between Chancellor and President for the prestige of 


was supposed 


been. otherwise interpreted 
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introducing Federal Germany to a new phase of history. But 
competition in compliments to former war-criminals is not 
a healthy way of expressing that rivalry. All it can do is to 
arouse sleeping fears in the West and possibly assist the 
devious machinations in the East. 


Trigger-Happy 


On Monday, in the seventh Far Eastern incident of its kind 
since the war, an American B29 crashed in flames on Hokkaido 
after being fired on by Russian fighters over the waters north 
of Japan. The governments concerned have exchanged terse 
but vehement protests. Time and again since the war, almost 
all over the world, aircraft have been involved in imbroglios 
of this kind. The pattern of these small. wasteful and 
inflammatory tragedies has always been the same. So has 
their cause. Their cause has been shooting. Since airmen 
do not fire—do not, in fact, even load—their weapons unless 
they receive an order to do s0, it is a comparatively casy matter 
to eradicate this cause. Contributory causes include vagaries 
of the climate, of navigational aids and of the human animal; 
these can never be entirely got rid of. Aerial trespass—actual, 
suspected or alleged—-is and will continue to be a,source of 
danger to neighbourly relations; and if the rulers of Russia 
are as keen on co-existence as they say they are they ought 
forthwith to revise the standing orders for the defence of their 
elastically-defined air-space. Their pilots are no more immune 
than anybody else’s from mistakes and miscalculations; and 
to order them to shoot on sight at any supposed trespasser 
is inhuman, irresponsible and asking for trouble 


Equal Opportunities 


The PEP broadsheet, Background of the University Student, 
just issued, lends statistical support to the view that the 
universities have undergone a social revolution in the last 
few years. A study based on a representative group of 
universities and university colleges, shows that at only one of 
these institutions, either Oxford or Cambridge (PEP is 
unaccountably too discreet to say which), the number of male 
undergraduates from fee-paying schools is higher than that 
from non-fee-paying schools, and even here the gap is 
narrowing rapidly. An even more instructive analysis of the 
occupations of parents shows that more boys from the lowest 
rungs of the social ladder are going up to the university while 
the proportion from the highest groups is declining. The 
change is the same in the case of women undergraduates, though 
they still tend to come from higher up the scale than their male 
colleagues. Two considerations arise: the universities are 
being swiftly and radically democratised, but the same process 
is NOt going On in the public schools and there is little likelihood 
that it will begin there. If these schools are no longer to be 
highroads to tne universities for at least a large proportion of 
their pupils, their place in the educational system will be 
fundamentally changed, and changed in a way which calls for 
anxious thought. More seriously still, inquiries of this kind, 
valuable as they are, show an almost morbid preoccupation 
with equality of opportunity conceived as an individual right. 
Rightly, few things are more offensive to the liberal conscience 
than the spectacle of men of exceptional talent unrecognised 
and unrewarded, but the mass of men, from wherever they 
spring, are by definition mediocrities, and it may be questioned 
whether the decision between giving educational opportunities 
to one mediocrity or another is quite so crucial a matter as it 
is now supposed to be. The real test is whether the sober, 
examination-ridden world in which we live is as fertile a 
ground for genius as it could be, and no collection of statistics 
can answer this. 


Immigration and Racial Feeling 


West Indian immigration compels attention. Eight thousand 
immigrants have arrived this year and some twenty thousand 
more may be expected in 1955. Local authorities are 


beginning to show signs of alarm at this flood of migrants 
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whose standards in the matter of housing, in particular 
necessarily very much lower than those current here ‘A 

there are darker possibilities still. This is the first appeara ad 
of a classic racial problem in this country, and some of Pe 
usual symptoms are already beginning to make themselves fel 
[he TUC may take a very enlightened attitude about 2 
employment of coloured labour, but the rank and file of trade 
unionists are less liberal in their views. and will object ous 
more strongly if there is the faintest suspicion of unemployment 
It is no good thinking that people in these islands are a 
more immune to the racial virus than those in, let ys , 
the United States. When the proportion of coloured people 
in the population rises above a certain level we may expect the 
ugly incidents that always occur in similar situations. Unfor. 
tunately, there is no sign that the authorities have begun to 
think about what they should do then. Obviously, jt is 
desirable to prevent a flood. But how can that be done without 
some form of discrimination? Fewer immigrants, bette 
conditions for those few: that is the ideal. It is becoming 
more difficult to attain. It will not be attained at all if we 
refuse to look the problem in the face. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


R. JOSEPH GRIMOND is, one imagines, the only 
Liberal Chief Whip who could have dismissed what 
he called ‘the very agreeable Liberal doctrine of the 
last century "—self-determination—in so few words, with such 
whimsical charm, and so dry-eyed. The manner of his leave. 
taking was perfectly in character. He chose a moment towards 
the end of the debate on SEATO on Monday night when the 
House was thin and tension relaxed. (It was already apparent 
that there was to be no Socialist melodrama, defiance of the 
party line followed by punishment, at the end of the debate.) 
Mr. Grimond spoke, as he always does, with a slight air of 
apology to the House for bothering it at all. He was un- 
emphatic, casual, amused. His bearing was that of an eighteenth- 
century laird, with a turn for philosophising when the sport 
begins to circulate. One missed only the lace jabot and cuffs, 
and the black velvet jacket. It was easy to imagine, as he 
glanced at the sheaf of papers in his hand, that he was admiring 
the colour of his wine. Self-determination ? But really! 
Cyprus ? British Guiana? British Honduras ? Not, surely, 
in the context of the modern world. Mr. Grimond made one 
slip. He used the phrase ‘ double-talk’: surely * cant’ would 
have been more in period. 
*” « os 
The House really had Mr. Warbey to thank for the SEATO 
debate. It was he who nagged the Opposition and the Govern- 
ment into finding time for it before the Manila Treaty was auto- 
matically ratified, and it was right that Mr. Warbey should 
have been able to speak—for only ten minutes, though—just 
before Mr. Turton wound up for the Government. And Mr, 
Warbey had only this grim consolation, that Mr. Grimond and 
others had dropped all * double-talk’ and had admitted that 
one of the purposes of the treaty was ‘to prevent people from 
self-determining themselves into Communism.’ It was as well 
that the Opposition had decided not to vote at all: the House 
would have had to be divided into many mansions to accom- 
modate all the shades of Labour opinion. A dazzling array of 
Ministers assembled to hear Sir Anthony Eden open the debate 
Mr. Macmillan, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Head on the 
front bench; and in the peers’ gallery Lord Reading, who was 
swotting for his own speech on foreign affairs in the Lords on 
Wednesday. 


are 


*” * * 


The House had Mr. Geoffrey Bing, Colonel Wigg, and other 
Labour worthies to thank for Friday’s debate on the proposals 
of a Select Committee for the revision of the Army Act and 
the Air Force Act. Mr. Bing had the wit in the first session 
of this Parliament to read the Army Act all through: it tured 
out to be as romantic and irrelevant as the picture of a coaching 
inn on a Christmas card. Hence the appointment of a Select 
Committee. j. F. B. 
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ILITARY operations against the rebel outbreak in 

Algeria have been accompanied by the dissolution 

of Messali Hadj’s Movement for the Triumph of 
Democratic Liberties. In Egypt the military government has 
ed against the Muslim Brotherhood, previously officially 
jissolved, for terrorist activities and preparations. Yet from 
Cairo Radio Algerian terrorism has received voluble moral 
support This seems to call for some explanation. If the 
Egyptian Minister of National Guidance has not felt drawn 
» offer one, the field remains open to independent opinion 
And the field, as one enters it, widens out, inviting 


proceed 


dsewhere. : 
J} those generalisations to which the clumsy — but 
joepted term ‘Middle East” lends itself. The search for 


, patiern sometimes appears academic, but in fact it is going 

» within the very countries which at have to be 
qrticularised as soon as a broad statement is made about 
‘slam’ or ‘The Arab World.” Not all the Middle Eastern 
goples are Islamic. Not all that are Islamic are Arab. Nor 
« Islam co-terminous with the Middle East. Yet all are 
concerned in some degree, beyond their sufficiently daunting 
domestic problems, with their place in a pattern, or in an 
werlapping series of patterns. The concern is tentative, 
experimental, often uncertain of its aims. So is the business 
df fishing in other people’s troubled waters. The crucial 
conflict in the Middle East today is between the patient 
construction of a new pattern and the impatient lapse into 
adventures. 

The challenge of extremism in Algeria (which is a part of 
metropolitan France, not a protectorate like Tunisia and 
Morocco) is one which no French Government could ignore. 
The danger is that the otherwise hopeful prospects of a settle- 
ment in Tunisia may thereby be upset. The assumption in 
(airo’s rhetorical encouragement was that * North African 
Liberation’ (the self-imposed task of a committee of exiles in 
the Egyptian capital) represents a unified campaign for an 
ideal transcending national boundaries and leading ——whither ? 
Evén the Arab League had drawn back a little at that question. 
The so-called bloc of Arab League governments represented 
in the United Nations had sensibly declin “1 to tack the Algerian 
issue on to those of Tunisia and Morocco, which should not 
have been coupled in the first place. But the spirit which one 
would be tempted to call crusading were it not so abrupt a 
misnomer is in many ways competitive. There is competition 
for political and spiritual leadership between Cairo, Damascus 
and Amman. It would hardly be just to accuse the present 
Egyptian Government of diverting popular attention from 
glaring problems of social and economic inequality, for that 
isa tradition which it has shown brave signs of breaking. But 
Arab nationalism and even fanaticism have been its friends 
in awkward situations. They are not easy to dismiss after 
the main battle has been won. They might, for that matter, 
be needed again. 

If symptoms of this sort are watched with some anxiety by 
Britain and the Western world it is because any question of 
changing relationships calls upon us to examine what it is that 
ls taking the place of a once stabilising influence. Stability, 
like law and order, can be made the excuse for reaction and 
injustice. But the stability which British policy ought now to 
tncourage, and is encouraging, in the Middie East must both 
facilitate and contain a revolution. We cannot expect 
Ataturks to spring up like mushrooms wherever the soil seems 
ready for them, yet in Turkey’s example, now a generation 
ahead, there is much profitable study. The genuinely forward- 
looking elements in Persia owe at least something to that 
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NEW PATHS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


inspiration in the past. In the Egyptian military dictatorship 
the model seems openly accepted. Where democratic institu- 
tions on nominally Western lines fall a prey to corruption or 
to inexperience, where political power has been based on a 
landed proprietorship far too widely separated from the masses 
of the people, temporary salvation may well be found in the, 
by comparison, almost Victorian virtues of the younger military 
officers and trained administrators. But if it is they who step 
in to save Islam from the mullahs, how Islamic is the result ? 
Kemal Ataturk not only abolished the veil. He abolished the 
Caliphate, thus providing the classic act of deflation to a 
movement uniting religious and nationalist oppositions. Turkey 
can answer many questions about the best bargain to be got 
with the West. She dees not answer the persistent Western 
curiosity about the political efficiency of the Islamic ideology, 
because her success, such as it has been, has been accompanied 
if not conditioned by a measure of withdrawal from the 
Islamic fold. 

A theoretical satisfaction of that curiosity is provided from 
what should the most accessible quarter of the 
Muslim world. Pakistan is only partly of the Middle East, 
but it is the largest Muslim nation. Its political language, while 
it wrestles with the Urdu-Bengali problem, is still English. In 
a divided world Pakistan's instinctive loyalties have been 
expressed as boldly as have those of Turkey. Difficult problems 
of federal balance delay constitution-making, but the Islamic 
sanctions of that constitution have been accepted and the threat 
to stability is not now coming from religious fanaticism. In 
the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful, Pakistan long 
ago enunciated the constitutional objectives which we (perhaps 
forgetting Christianity’s part) are content to respect in the name 
of democracy -equality before the law, freedom of speech, 
worship and association, independence of the judiciary, and so 
forth. There need be little fear at this stage of a reactionary 
theocracy, but the strength of Islam as a binding force is 
exhibited in national, not in supra-national colours. Pakistan’s 
diplomacy, conducted by a skilful and devoutly Muslim 
Foreign Minister (Sir Zafrullah Khan) who # not without 
enemies, has been devoted to the objects of enhancing national 
standing and prestige (and combating that of India) rather than 
to promoting an international Islamic comity. 


be, for us, 


It might be concluded that the appeal of pan-Arab, pan- 
Islamic slogans and policies is to the unsatisfied nationalists, 
the frustrated revoluticnaries, and on the other hand to those 
whose traditional wealth, power and privileges are threatened 
by even the most medest social progress. The simple force 
of Islam is apparent to any traveller at the hour of prayer. 
Its power of survival is plain to anyone who stays at home with 
a history-book. But today there are new tracks across the 
desert: Mohammed Ali on his way to Washington, Nuri 
Es-Said on his way to London, Ankara and Cairo, Major 
Saleh Salem on his way to Baghdad. It is the newly developing 
design of individual alliances which is interesting. Confusing 
though it may seem at any given moment, it holds out more 
promise of an eventual balance of forces in the Middle East, 
and even of an eventual system of security, than any sample- 
book of ready-made designs proffered by Western statesmen. 
A dozen different possibilities have been canvassed since the 
signs appeared three months ago that the Turco-Pakistan pact 
might attract first Iraq and then other Arab states into a 


defensive alliance. No such alliance could be effective in the 


absence of an understanding with the Western democracies; 
and in clearing away one of the two outstanding obstacles to 
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such understanding the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the Suez 
base included the first Egyptian recognition of a common 
interest in the security of Turkey. It is by such touches, patient, 
apparently isolated, that the new picture is being built up. 
Urgent though it may appear, it cannot be hurried. But there 
was never a better vindication of the policy of dealing with 
each dispute on its own merits and each nation on its own 
terms. To such methods, if firmness be allied to patience, even 
the intractable problem of Israel may at length yield. 

rhe conflict between these moderate, empirical experiments 


12, 
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in relationship and the extremism which makes its appeal fg 
fixed patterns is going on in many countries in the Middl 
East. It is extremism alone (including under this term 

disruptive opportunism of the Communists) which profits wheg 
the temptation of ideological adventures becomes too stro 

and this seems to have been what Kemal Ataturk understood, 
If the lesson is digested, not only by the new and eager 
political forcés in the Middle East, but also by those Western 
countries which have a new role to learn, there are indeed 
fair prospects within a still dangerous pattern of problems, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SHOULD have thought that there was everything to be 

said for the Lord Chief Justice’s suggestion that juries 

should be able to return a majority verdict in criminal as 
well as in civil cases. Under the law as it stands a jury’s 
failure to achieve unanimity (and such failures, Lord Goddard 
said, have latterly become more frequent than they used to be) 
automatically means a retrial and is * always a great misfortune 
and often a calamity... Apart from its more obvious con- 
sequences—-waste of public time and money, hardship to 
witnesses (and to the accused, if innocent)—the whole thing 
has the effect of bringing the processes of justice into disrepute; 
for most laymen regard being tried as a form of punishment 
in itself, and it seems to them unfair that a prisoner should 
have to undergo it twice for what appear to be purely technical 
reasons. Majority verdicts are, and always have been, 
admissible in Scotland; and if not only magistrates’ courts but 
the Court of Appeal itself can decide cases by a majority, there 
can surely be nothing wrong with the principle of the thing. 
Lord Goddard felt that there would be no risk of injustice 
if the English law allowed a verdict to be based on a majority 
of not less than nine to three; it is difficult to imagine who 
would quarrel with reform on these lines 


Sailor of Fortune 

It may be because he was a Scot by birth that we do not 
remember Paul Jones, whose tomb at Annapolis the Queen 
Mother visited the other day, as a successful invader of these 
islands. Most people know that a small French force landed 
at Fishguard in 1797 and surrendered rather ingloriously soon 
after doing so; but everybody overlooks the Commando-type 
“operations which Jones, who had been given a fast ship and 
a free hand to do whatever he considered best * for distressing 
the enemies of the United States, carried out against 
Whitchaven in 1779. His men, it is true, were not ashore 
for long, but they spiked the guns of the forts, tried to fire the 
shipping in the harbour and created a good deal of general 
havoc. - It is odd that this able and resolute buccaneer, who 
ended his naval career in the service of Catherine the Great 
and died a pauper in Paris at the age of forty-five, should have 
bequeathed his name to a dance whose main raison d’étre at 
children’s parties is—or used to be—to benefit those who are 
too shy to acquire partners for themselves. When I was a 
small boy I always assumed that Paul Jones must have been 
a timid and unhandy oaf, the male equivalent of a wallflower. 


Room for Improvement 
‘She plays golf and loves tapestry’ . . . . ‘ The hospitality 
was wonderful,’ he told The Isis, ‘and so were the natives— 
although of course they were cannibals’... . ‘ Despite her 
position as a star comedienne, she has acquired nothing of 
the temperament associated with the famous of her profession ’ 
.* Very few undergraduates are aware of the high standards 
of production at the Playhouse,’ he said. ‘It is a regrettable 
fact, but it is no longer “fashionable” to go there. I feel 
that if it were known that “ certain” people went, many more 
would follow’ From last week’s issue of The Isis 
(established 1892) these sentences are selected more or less 
at random. They are not civilised sentences. A quarter of a 


century ago (and I believe that Mr. Osbert Lancaster, Mr. 


John Betjeman, Mr. Lionel Hale and other respectable person 
would bear me out in this) the contributions in which the 
appear would have been sympathetically considered for publi 
cation, but would have been rejected on the grounds that 
parody must be related to a recognisable target. It is, alas 
to be feared that the young gentlemen who write in this term's 
Isis are devoid of any intention to parody and unaware that 
statements like *‘ Magdalen’s greatest tradition is the singing 
from the tower on May morning’ or (in a two-page leader 
headed ‘ Non-Believer ’) ‘ the filth of experience has suffocated 
his presumptuousness” are barely, if at all, compatible with 
the genius loci. But perhaps it is all due to Miss Zuleikg 
Dobson decamping, with her amateur but beguiling magic, to 
Cambridge. 


Easy Money ? 

‘If this chain is not broken you will receive £3,125.’ Thig 
heartening statement, contained in a_ typewritten letter 
received by a friend of mine, would seem to be mathematically 
correct. Attached to the letter is a list of five names and 
addresses. What the recipient has to do is to send £1 to the 
person at the top of the list, make out a new list consisting 
of the four other names: with his own added at the bottom, 
and dispatch it, with a copy of the letter, to five ‘ important’ 
people (meaning, I suspect, people who will be able to la 
their hands on a £1 note without too much difficulty). H 
moment’s thought will reveal to a person of intelligence (it 
took me about twenty minutes’ exacting cerebration) that, if 
he does what he is told and if everyone else does likewise, 
he will in fact become due to receive £3,125 when his own 
name has worked its way to the top of the list; and even if 
the chain is broken again and again he is likely to get 4 
substantial part of this sum. When I last saw him, my friend, 
a person of the utmost respectability, was being slightly 
inhibited by the thought of his name and address being givea 
wide circulation in a context of this kind; there was eveq 
some poltroon’s talk of sheltering behind the skirts of his old 
nanny. I should be interested to know whether any of my 
readers have derived benefits from schemes of this kind. 


Local Boy 

The urban council of Eastwood in Nottinghamshire have 
according to The Times, drawn up plans for the erection af 
a memorial to D. H. Lawrence; this will take the form of & 
concert-hall and a swimming bath, to be sited half a mile from 
Lawrence’s birthplace. The estimated cost is £200,000. There 
seems to me to be something both arbitrary and incongruous 
about this project, and the fact that the ‘D. H. Lawrence 
appeal committee’ are to be asked for their support slightly 
suggests that the idea of building a swimming bath came first, 
that someone remembered that Lawrence had been bom 
nearby and that the possibility of partly subsidising the scheme 
with voluntary donations from outside then presented 1 
in glowing colours to the urban council. I may be doing them 
an injustice, but, even if I am, I doubt whether those who ho 
Lawrence’s memory most dear will think this the mos 
appropriate way in which to honour it. Lawrence’s last visit 
to Eastwood produced only one comment which has surviv 
‘I hate the damned place,’ he said. sTRIt 
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The Morning After 


RICHARD ROVERE York 


THINK the following generalisations can justly be made 
about last week’s elections, in which control of both 
houses of Congress and the machinery of government in 
| states and municipalities passed to the Democratic 


By New 


sever? 
"ie Despite the division of party responsibility, govern- 
ment will not be less orderly than it has been during the last 
two years. The fact that our political arrangements encourage 
this sort of division should, perhaps, be deplored. But it all 
works out better in practice than in theory. Sometimes, indeed, 
it works out quite advantageously. [he present American 
foreign policy, for example, owes much of its strength to its 
origin in a bi-partisan period. The main elements of it were 
developed between 1946 and 1948, when a Democrat was 
President and Congress was Republican. Had not the 
Republicans shared responsibility for the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan, and the final destruction of the Neutrality 
Act. they would have taken a much more disapproving view 
of some of the consequences, and this might have led to greater 
destructiveness. 


At anv rate, the *“chaos* and political ‘cold war’ the 
President said would follow the election of a Democratic 
Congress will not materialise, as the President himself 


acknowledged when he said, the morning after election, that 
perhaps his choice of words had been infelicitous. There will 
be some good sharp brawling, particularly on domestic issues, 
but in general things will go about as they have gone in the 
past lt may be that they will go a bit more smoothly, for 
there are fewer differences between the President and the 
Democrats than between the President and the wing of his 
party that dominated the last Congress. a evitts. 

Two: While there will be few, if any, changes in foreign and 
military policy, those few may be important. The Democrats 
will help the President get the tariff reductions he wants, and 
they may force upon him some he does not want. They may 
wish to retain certain of the foreign-aid programmes the 
administration hopes to terminate, and they may expand others 
that the administration wishes to cut back. They are likely to 
fatten the defence agencies. They will be as reluctant to 
approve of negotiating with the Russians as the Republicans 
have been, but they may encourage the administration to 
approach the problem of China somewhat differently than it 
has been approached up to now. If there is heavy pressure 
for the admission of China to the United Nations, the 
Democrats will resist it less fiercely than the Republicans have. 
But they will still, one imagines, resist it. 

Three: President Eisenhower's prestige remains what it was 
before the election, but his administration has suffered a very 
serious blow. In this connection, the capture of eight governor- 
ships by the Democrats is of the greatest significance. It is 
true they were won in most cases by narrow margins. But the 
1952 Republican victories in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Michigan, New Jersey, and other 
states now held by the Democrats were a good bit short of 
overwhelming. With the Democrats restored to power in most 
of the populous eastern states—they control the Atlantic 
seaboard from Maine to Florida, excepting only Massachusetts 
and Maryland—they should be able to carry the region in 
1956. State offices are of far more value than federal offices 
When it comes to organising and financing a political campaign. 
Last week’s election immensely improves the outlook for the 
Democrats two years from now. It would be going too far to 
say that it makes a Democratic administration certain in 1956, 
but there can be no doubt that it puts most of the advantages 
in Democratic hands. 

Four: The election strengthened the hand of Adlai Stevenson. 
¢ campaigned vigorously and was his party’s only national 
spokesman. It is widely believed that he was responsible for 
the victories in New York and Connecticut. Immediately 
following the election, Harry Truman and Averell Harriman 
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declared themselves in favour of Stevenson as the 1956 
candidate. Right now, it seems likely that he will be. 
Five: Senator McCarthy was in poor shape before the 
election, but his condition is downright pitiful today. What 
remained of his power after the investigations of last summer 
and autumn evaporated last Tuesday. Anti-McCarthy 
candidates, Republicans and Democrats alike, were favoured 
by the voters from one end of the country to the other. The 
only Republican who made himself a symbol of anti- 
McCarthyism, Clifford Case of New Jersey, profited hugely by 
his courage. He is his party’s outstanding survivor of the 
Democratic trend. He was opposed not only by an able 
Democrat but by an out-and-out McCarthyite. This made it 
a clear test of McCarthy’s bedrock support. The out-and-out 


McCarthyite got 23,000 votes compared to the total of 
1,700,000 cast for Case and his opponent. 
Most of McCarthy’s supporters were whipped. Charles 


Kersten, his principal Congressional ally in his home state, 
found Wisconsin voters unwilling to renew his contract. The 
most gifted of his imitators in the lower House, Kit Clardy of 
Michigan, must now resume the private practice of law. It 
is an agreeable irony that the man who beat Clardy was a 
college professor and an officer of Americans for Democratic 
Action, which Clardy and all other McCarthyites profess to 
regard as a nest of spies and traitors. 

It was a sweet day indeed for those who regarded McCarthy 
as a national disgrace. Manifestly, the nation as a whole so 
regarded him. We can now only hope that our European 
friends will stop throwing him in our faces. From this point 
on, he should be discussed only as an interesting aspect of the 
American past. 

Six: The intellectual level of American politics has been 
raised several notches by the election. The best American 
minds do not often find their way into government. But in 
the new Senate and the new House there are several men of 
genuine distinction. Clifford Case is a Republican with a 
first-rate mind and a powerful interest in ideas. Richard L. 
Neuberger, the Democrat who surprised everyone, himself 
included, by winning in Oregon, which had not elected a 
Democratic Senator in forty years, is one of the country’s most 
thoughtful students of public affairs and one of its most 
competent journalists. There are a good many others who will 
bring up the level of debate, and it was particularly gratifying 
to those who have feared a wave of anti-intellectualism that the 
Senate’s outstanding intellectual, the economist and philosopher 
Paul Douglas of Illinois, succeeded so handsomely in turning 
back the challenge offered by Joseph T. Meek, a candidate who 
flaunted his lowbrow tastes and appealed to the people to 
spurn the professor and embrace his own proud mindlessness. 
The people embraced the professor instead. 

Seven: While the election showed that a majority of 
Americans, as of today, identify their own interests with the 
Democratic Party, it also showed, as Max Lerner has pointed 
out, that the America of the New Deal is quite far behind 
us. The coalition that Franklin Roosevelt fashioned in the 
middle Thirties has been broken. The farmers seem to have 
left it. Most of them Voted Republican and seemed unimpressed 
by the Democratic criticism of the Eisenhower farm programme. 
In lowa, Guy Gillette, a Democrat who always managed to 
survive Republican landslides, was roundly defeated. Even 
where farm prices have declined more seriously than they have 
in lowa, the farmers stuck by the administration. So, 
apparently, did the group that has come to be known as the 
new suburbanites—the lower middle-class and upper working- 
class people who have in recent years been moving away from 
the cities and becoming small property-owners. They 
accounted for much of the Eisenhower majority two years ago, 
and though they were susceptible to Democratic appeals on 
such issues as unemployment and the high cost of living, their 
front was relatively unbroken. The one stable democratic 
element was labour. But as labour tends to become de- 
Jabourised—as more and more working people, that is, become 
property-owners and taxpayers—the Democrats may find 
themselves increasing'y hard put to hold their ranks together. 
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As one astute observer, Murray Kempton of the New York 
Post, put it a while back, the New Deal was one revolution 
that did not devour its children but was instead devoured by 
them. 

Nevertheless, the Democrats did come through this time, 
and they will probably come through in 1956. And one 
remarkable thing about their success was that it was achieved 
with very little money and in the face of almost unanimous 
hostility from the Press; the proof that such handicaps can 
be overcome should be reassuring to people of all parties and 
factions, 


MORE WORK FROM TRADE UNIONISTS -II 


Collective Insecurity 


By J. R. L. ANDERSON 
This is the second of a series of articles on the 
problem posed by British trade unionists who are not 
working as hard as they could and should. 


R. PETER WILES, in the first article of this series, 
asks, ‘ How is our unionised, tradition-ridden labour 
force to be made more productive?” The first 

necessity is for everyone concerned with production in industry 
to understand what has brought about the traditions. After 
more than a decade of great power the dominant force in our 
trade unions as a whole is still a sense of collective insecurity. 
It is immensely important, and it is worth examining. 

The shattering effect of industrialisation on late eightecnth- 
and early nineteenth-century English society was that it took 
men’s (and women’s and children’s) working lives, and gave 
next to no security in return. The peasant may be desperately 
poor, but while he has a scrap of his own land, or the use 
of a little piece of someone else’s land, or even access (with a 
countryman’s knowledge) to woods or moors, he can expect at 
least a month or two’s notice of starvation. The urban wage 
earner, not a journeyman and with no tools of his own, might 
never be more than a week's wages away from destitution. 
Before the vast network of State defences against unemploy- 
ment, ill-health or ill-luck came into being, many a man, not 
thriftless but a decent workman, might go through the whole 
of life owning no more than the clothes he stood in and perhaps 
the simple furniture of his home. And at the first spell of 
misfortune, the furniture might have to go. 

Throughout the formative years of British trade unionism 
the compelling instinct of groups of workmen who combined 
was to safeguard wages—at any price, even at the price of 
keeping wages relatively low. The latest report of the produc- 
tivity teams we have sent to the United States, that on industrial 
engineering (published on September 6), makes the point that 
American trade unionism developed over a period when any 
active man who was discontented could push off somewhere 
else: if he thought that his wages were too low, and that there 
was little prospect of advancement in his own town, he could 
pack his bags and move West. Furthermore, since there was 
always a shortage of skilled men in developing American 
industries, he could teach himself a new trade, with the fairly 
certain knowledge that if he felt he could tackle a new job 
he would be allowed to try. And if he proved that he could 
do if, nobody would question his right to hold it. From these 
beginn ngs American trade unionism has maintained a tradition 
f flexibility and individualism—the branch that considers a 
particular factory able to pay higher wages demands them, 
without waiting for industry-wide national negotiations. 

Our own experience has been quite different. In our periods 
of slump or depression, the unemployed have had nowhere to 
go. Emigration could offer the young some hope of a new 
life, but once a man marred and had children the chances of 
emigration inevitably dwindled: loss of a job meant parish 
relief end personal disaster. Apprenticeship to a skilled trade 
was the best life-insurance working class parents could give 
their sons, and it was naturally guarded as such. The skilled 
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combined against the unskilled to protect their craft stat 
and to prevent their jobs being taken by self-taught tradesm 
willing to work for less. The unskilled combined where thes 
could for self-preservation— one out all out’ was the onl 
possible answer of the propertyless to the owner of the took 
or machinery which provided or withheld livelihoods. 

Until 1940, trade unionists could reasonably hold that th 
saw no good reason for abandoning any of the restrictions 
and defences which they had managed to erect. It is worth 
remembering that we began the war with 1,250,000 unemployed, 
and even in 1940 the number of unemployed for the year ag 
a whole averaged just over three-quarters of a million. With 
this history it is not surprising that trade unions should hayg 
used their enormous power in a seller’s market for labour afte 
the war to fortify themselves against the fears of insecurity 
which were real and present through most working lifetimes 
up to the war. Mr. Wiles has shown a number of ways jg 
which the unions have in fact used their strength moderately 
wisely, and to our immense advantage in political stability, 

In other ways they have used their strength less happily, 
[en years have brought little change in the instinctive trade 
union feeling that a given job is some man’s personal posses. 
sion, to be held on to as long as possible—indeed, power hag 
intensified this feeling, and just as the trend of post-wag 
legislation has been to give the tenant property-rights in some 
ways exceeding those of the landlord, so trade union practicg 
has tended to assume for the workman property-rights in 4 
job exceeding those of his employer. A concise example of this 
occurred on Tyneside recently when tugboat crews brought 
shipping to a standstill because the owners of two new tugs 
with diesel engines wanted them to put to sea without firemen, 
The men argued that fireman or not a Tyne tug should have 
sO many men on board, and that was that. The fact that 4 
diesel engine has no fires to stoke and that four men on 4 
diesel tug could do the work of five-—-a demonstrably obvioug 
way of increasing productivity—was completely outweighed 
by the fear that diesel-engined tugs on the Tyne might mean 
the end of certain traditional jobs. Troubles about working 
stints in the coalfields have the same sort of origin— it is not 
so much that men individually fear harder work as that they 
fear collectively that an increased working pace may come to 
mean jobs for fewer workers in the team. 

These collective fears of insecurity have their most marked 
effects where industrial production is concerned, but they are 
not confined to industrial workers. The productivity of fully 
trained dentists, for instance, could certainly be increased if 
the profession were more willing to allow dental nurses of 
dental assistants to do more of the mechanical work of con 
serving teeth, using the fully-trained man to diagnose and 
supervise. Many a solicitor could see a client’s case through 
the High Court quite effectively without calling in a barristet, 
but lawyers guard their professional demarcation lines as 
jealously as any trade union. 

But though they may be much the same in kind these othet 
fears of insecurity differ in degree, and they have far less 
direct effect than trade union fears on our national ability to 
earn a living in a hard world. We cannot afford to have 
unemployed resources. The unions, and, indeed, successive 
Governments, give themselves and ourselves regular pats on 
the back for maintaining full employment of men, but it is 
less commonly noticed that we continue to acquiesce in heavy 
unemployment of some of our most valuable machines. Plant 
which could be earning its keep for two or three shifts ia 
the 24 hours of each day is limited to one working shift because 
shift-work is unpopular, and while work can be spread ovet 
plenty of day-time jobs no one sees any reason for doing 
it. Machines which could work seven days a week shut dowa 
at week-ends, because tradition insists that the five-day working 
week must consist of five particular working days—and the 
English Saturday was made for football. The Five-Particulat¢ 


Day Week and a host of other restrictions throughout industry 
have certainly succeeded in spreading work widely, but a good 
deal of the ‘full employment’ that they seem to provides 
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dangerously insecure. If other countries are prepared to work 

ir machines twice as hard as ours, they will ptice us out 
of the market—and our * spread * jobs in that particular trade 
will cease to exist. 

But how are we to use our resources to the full if the 
organised industrial workers as a whole who use them remain 
unconvinced that it 1s in their interest that they should be fully 
ysed ? Of course these attitudes are not absolute; they can 
be changed, and by a slow process of education and exhorta- 
tion by the more far-seeing trade union leaders, they are being 
changed. But there is always the danger that the process of 
change may be halted sharply by a strike sufficiently serious 
in its immediate effects to tempt all concerned to make peace 
and go on as before. The strike becomes a more and more 
formidable weapon as more and more capital is locked up 
in plant which must be kept going if it is to pay for itself at 
all. The strike as an instrument of policy must be looked at in 
a new light. Like modern wars, strikes may hurt victors as 
much as vanquished—whichever side seems to win. 

(Next week's article in this series will be by K. G. J. C. 
Knowles, and will deal with the question of strikes.) 


Richard Hooker and 
Today 


By Professor NORMAN SYKES, FBA 


6 OOKER,’ wrote Thomas Fuller of the great Eliza- 
bethan divine the quatercentenary of whose birth 
occurs this year, ‘was of a solid judgement and 

great reading. Yea, such the depth of his learning that his pen 
was a better bucket than his tongue to draw it out.” The 
controversial background of his great work Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, however, and its primary concern to 
defend the Elizabethan settlement against Puritan attacks, for 
long obscured its importance as a study of political theory. 
Indeed a contemporary writer, Professor A. P. D’Entréves, 
has justly remarked that ‘ Hooker's name has only of late 
become familiar to the historian of political thought, and begun 
to be better known also outside England.” Yet in the judgement 
of this writer he was ‘ undoubtedly one of the great systematic 
thinkers of his age’, particularly because his thought * brings 
us back to those contrasts which are ideal and eternal, the 
contrast between tradition and radicalism, between reason and 
faith. Perhaps on the fourth centenary of his birth it may 
be profitable therefore to ask what is the relevance of his 
political principles to the far-different circumstances of the 
mid-twentieth century at home and abroad ? 

The fundamental principle of Hooker's political thought was 
the universal rule and reign of Law: and this Law governed 
the actions of God himself, of the entire creation; and of the 
life of Man in society. The particular kind of law relating to 
man was ‘the Law Rational’; and this law * human nature 
knoweth itself in reason universally bound unto.” Through it 
men * by the light of their natural understanding ’ apprehended 
what things were ‘ beseeming or unbesceming, virtuous or 
vicious, good or evil for them to do. But since betwixt 
knowing and doing there is a great gulf fixed, this Law Rational 
needed to be reinforced by Positive Law, which translated its 
universal principles into precepts of specific legislation, 
enforced by penal sanctions. From this it followed that political 
Society also was subject to law; and one of Hooker’s chief 
contributions to political thought was his exposition of the 
‘law of commonweal’ as ‘the very soul of a politic body, 
the parts whereof are by law animated, held together, and set 
on work in such actions as the common good requireth,’ 
Despite the fact that his age was that of the personal monarchy 
of the Tudor sovereigns, he insisted that public consent was 
the indispensable basis of the law of a commonwealth. ‘ Laws 
they are not therefore which public approbation hath not made 
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so’; for. he argued, laying down thereby the fundamental 
maxim of a democratic state: 

By the Natural Law (whereunto God hath made all subject) 
the lawful power of making laws to command whole politic 
societies of men belongeth so properly unto the same entire 
societies, that for any prince or potentate of what kind soever 
upon carth to exercise the same of himself . . . is no better than 
mere tvranny. i 

The Tudors indeed co-operated with their parliaments to a 
remarkable degree; but Hooker's stout insistence, on the 
superiority of the law over the executive was nevertheless novel 
for his times, and prophetic of later ages. He thought it a 
peculiar felicity of England that: 

The axioms of our regal government are these: Jex facit regem; 
the king's grant of any favour made contrary to the law is void: 
rex nihil potest nisi quod jure potest 

Accordingly he could pen the glowing eulogy of the English 
constitution : 

Where the king doth guide the state. and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like a harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, following as laws 
the rules and canons of musical science. 

But if Hooker anticipated in some wise the democratic 
principle of government at home, he had comparatively little 
to say of international law. * What matter the Law of Nations 
doth contain, | omit to search’; and indeed in his age it was 
undeveloped. He laid down however the principle of such a 
law, by observing that men desired ‘ if it might be, to have a 
kind of society and fellowship even with all mankind’; and 
by deducing therefrom that ‘ no particular nation can lawfully 
prejudice ’ the Law of Nations * by any their several laws and 
ordinances, more than a man by his private resolutions the 
law of the whole commonwealth wherein he liveth.’ In his 
day Muscovy was a little-known empire, though trade relations 
were fostered with it. But there is matter for reflection in 
respect to present-day Soviet policy in his observation: 

There is no reason that any one commonwealth of itself should 
to the prejudice of another annihilate that whereupon the whole 
hath agreed. For which cause the Lacedemonians forbidding all 
access ol strangers unto their coasts, are in that respect both by 
Josephus and Theodoret deservedly blamed, as being enemies to 
that hospitality which for common humanity's sake all the 
nations on earth should embrace. 

In those ideal and eternal contrasts remarked by Professor 
D’Entréves, Hooker was on the side of tradition against 
radicalism. He was indeed a convinced conservative; recog- 
nising the need of change (for * the wisdom which is learned 
by tract of time, findeth the laws that have been in former 
ages established, needful in later to be abrogated ’), but fearful 
of too rapid alteration (since ‘true withal it is, that alteration 
though it be from worse to better hath in it inconveniences 
and these weighty’). Because of his reverence for tradition, 
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he set great store upon pageantry and ceremonies which 
dignified the public offices and their occupants. To him ‘ the 
good government either of the church or the commonwealth 
dependeth scarcely on any one external thing so much as 
on the public marks or tokens whereby the estimation that 
governors are in is made manifest to the eyes of men.’ 

To Hooker moreover the good estate of a commonwealth 
was impossible without its profession and recognition of true 
religion; and he shared the ubiquitous contemporary view that 
citizenship and churchmanship were and must be identical. The 
fact that this is no longer the case, however, does not invalidate 
the fundamental principle of his argument. For the twentieth- 
century despotisms which have thrown off the secular tradition 
of the Respublica Christiana whereby church and state were 
indissolubly bound together, have sought to fill the void thereby 
created alike in individual and corporate life by the invention 
of secular ideologies whether of Marxism or Fascism. To 
Hooker it was essential for ‘Polity to acknowledge itself 
indebted to Religion,’ since ‘ so natural is the union of Religion 
with Justice, that we may boldly deem there is neither where 
both are not.’ But, although ‘we have reason to think that 
all true virtues are to honour true religion as their parent and 
all well-ordered commonwealths to love her as their chiefest 
stay,” this is not because ‘ religion itself is a mere politic device, 
forged purposely to serve that use’; but because ‘ it behoveth 
that the world should be held in awe, not by a vain surmise, 
but a true apprehension of somewhat which no man may think 
himself able to withstand. This is the politic use of religion.’ 


1954 


In church government as in that of the state, Hooker y 
surprisingly modern in his emphasis upon the Participation 
and consent of the laity in the making of ecclesiastica] fens 
rejecting the medieval tradition which equated churchman With 
cleric and confined matters of faith and liturgy to the clergy 

In studying the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity the Profound 
differences between the times of Elizabeth I and II are indeed 
striking and self-evident. It is the more remarkable therefore 
that Hooker should have laid down the principles of populsr 
sovereignty in the state and of the rights of the laity in the 
church. For, after the lapse of four centuries it remains true 
that the laws of England ‘are not by any of us so taken of 
interpreted as if they did receive their force from power which 
the prince doth communicate to the parliament, or to any other 
court under him, but from power which the whole body of 
this realm being naturally possessed therewith, hath by ‘free 
and deliberate assent derived unto him that ruleth over them!’ 
But perhaps the most potent maxim of all, for our tortured 
epoch, is his insistence upon the univrsal rule of law; and 
his eulogy of it as the force binding and holding together the 
entire universe and politic societies of men: 

Her seat is in the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world: all things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from 
her power, both angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
JOY. 





City and Suburban 


HAT good and much loved man, Dr. Kenneth Kirk, 

Bishop of Oxford, died in the middle of June. It is now 

the middle of November, and on the Monday on which 
I write this, no successor to this big and important diocese 
has been appointed. Incumbents look wearily out into their 
dripping shrubberies; curates pedal dismayed around foggy 
suburbs; rumours upset church life. The Oxford Diocese has 
more religious communities than any other. Will they appoint 
anyone who understands about the religious life ? The Oxford 
Diocese has a great many public schools as well as church 
schools. Will they appoint somebody who can give forceful 
and short Confirmation addresses? The Oxford Diocese is 
largely agricultural, with hundreds of clergy in lonely little 
villages, who need a Bishop to cheer them up and to whom they 
can look as a personal friend. Though Dr. Kirk was a don 
and Oxford University has little to do with the Diocese, 
whoever chose him struck lucky. He was not merely an able 
don, but also an understanding man, interested in people, and 
with a large heart. The long delay has been cruel to the 
Diocese. 1 wish that the mysterious ‘they’ who advise on 
the appointment of bishops would not always look for ‘ able 
administrators.” The prime function of a bishop, after con- 
firming and ordaining, is to be the friend of his clergy. He 
can leave conferences in Church House, Oecumenical Com- 
mittees and financial board meetings and the like to the sort 
of people who enjoy those things, and they need not all be 
clergymen. The sort of bishops we are most badly in need 
of are those who have been parish priests. I wish they would 
appoint humble parish priests to big sees, even if they are * bad 
administrators.” Such men are not difficult to find. The 
famous Arthur Foley Winnington Ingram, Bishop of London, 
was not, I believe, much of an administrator, but he knew 
every clergyman in his diocese, their families, their relations, 
their joys and troubles, as does the present Bishop of London. 
And that is the way round things should be. To build a church 
on committees and Church House, is to build on sand. 


The Head in the Letter Box 
I very much enjoy putting my head through the large slots 
in the letter boxes outside the General Post Office in London 


and watching those everlasting bands which catch every letter 
dropped into the chute, and whirl it away to the sorting office, 
But even when I see this, I do not feel comfortable about the 
despatch of all my letters. In that section marked ‘ London 
and Country,’ does Middlesex count as country ? Is a letter 
to Harrow or Uxbridge a country letter? Then is Surrey in 
the country, or is Croydon part of London ? Croydon has 
always seemed to me very much less a suburb of London 
than such towns as Reading and High Wycombe, but the 
Post Office would pay little regard to such subtleties. And then 
there comes another dichotomy which the Post Office does 
not resolve. What does it mean by ‘Abroad’? Is the 
British Empire abroad ? Is Ireland abroad ? The southern 
part of the latter would be very much annoyed if it were not 
considered abroad, and I imagine that Northern Ireland would 
be very offended if it were not considered ‘Country’. And 
are the Channel Islands and the Shetlands country? The 
double-slotted pillar boxes gape at me but give no answer. 


Diana Disappears 

I was watching an opening meet of foxhounds last week 
and interested to see that the majority of the field were mea, 
Fox-hunting friends tell me that I would witness the same 
phenomenon all over England. Yet whenever I sce a riding 
school cantering over a field in the wake of a weather-beaten 
riding mistress, or whenever I look at the books and periodicals 
of pony worshippers, girls predominate. I hope this paragraph 
will cheer the parents of horse-mad daughters. The mania 
generally dies down before marriage. What does surprise me 
is, how the men learned to ride whom I saw at the opening 
meet. Some of them were quite young and I have hardly 
ever seen a boy in a riding school. 


Palindromedary 
The longest palindrome I have ever heard was composed 
by Thomas Honan, a Customs and Excise official of Liverpool, 
who filled an exercise book with such things. It is LIVE DIRT 
UP A SIDE TRACK CARTED IS A PUTRID EVIL. This ingemiovs 
man also spent much time discovering words which could be 
decapitated, letter by letter. ‘ Aspirate’ was his longest, but 
I am rather doubtful whether ‘ spirate’ is a word. 
JOHN Br TJEMAN 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 





THEATRE 


immoralist. By Ruth and Augustus 
on (Arts.) The Matchmaker. By 


Thornton Wilder. (Haymarket.) 


Mark the title. The new play at the Arts 
js not (repeat not) by André Gide (the well- 
known French author). It is perhaps sug- 

ted by various passages in one of his 
more suggestive novels, but it is not by him. 

This story of the ty pical homosexual tragedy 
has very little indeed to do W ith the novel of 
thesame name which dealt w ith the Huguenot 
conscience, and which we Tead and failed 
to understand at the age of eighteen. This 
once clearly understood, it can then be said 
that the production is deserving and unde- 
serving at the same time. It is deserving 
because it presents a problem which has not 
been presented on the London stage 
recently (and won't be if the Lord Chamber- 
lain has anything to do with it). It is 
undeserving because it does it badiy. Con- 
sider the plot: Michel (who has been up to 
fun and games at the /vcée and got expelled 
because of it) marries Marcelline—why? 
For an alibi? An escape-hatch? Anyhow 
he marries her and they take their honey- 
moon in North Africa, where the expected 
happens: Michel fails for the local Arab 
boys and, though he has not got the strength 
to be quite ruthless about it, succeeds in 
wrecking his marriage. However, Marcelline 
fs going to have a child, and this, combined 
with the fact that she has taken to vin rosé, 
brings Michel to his senses—if it can be put 
like that. 

Now there are many things to say about 
this simplification of human nature; in the 
first place that it is false; in the second that 
it is undramatic; in the third that it seems 
fragmentary as a play. The Arts adapta- 
tion presented itself rather as a series of 
tableaux than as a biological unity, and, 
since it was quite apparent from the start 
what Michel was, there was little surprise 
about the course of events. Still, there were 
scenes that came home: the TB scene was 
shocking; the temptation of Michel by 
Bachir had the audience squirming in their 
seats; the drunkenness of Marcelline (how 
un-Gidean this whooping it up on Chat- 
tauneuf du Pape—of all wines!) was con- 
vincingly sordid. But then everything that 
Yvonne Mitchell did was convincing. In 
an extraordinarily difficult part with no 
precedents to guide her she managed to be 
painfully accurate in her dissection of a 
Woman being put through the tortures of 
the damned. Her fall from the blouse of 
Normandy to the nightie of Tunisia. was 
father terrible—one wouldn't have said that 
she would have gone that way. Outraged 
Puritanism, yes: drink, no. Miss Mitchell 
Is a considerable actress; she uses her head 
as well as her body. To back her she had 
Michael Gough who gave a gruesome 
fnough performance as Michel, while 
Wolfe Morris and Marne Maitland played 
the devil's advocates with more abandon 
than success. Still, in spite of all the draw- 

cks, the intention—that of presenting a 
strious treatment of a disputed sexual 
question—was a good one. The Arts 
deserves credit for that; it was too much to 
hope they would get it right first time. 








The Matchmaker has been speeded up 
a bit since Edinburgh and is still very well 
played by Sam Levene, Ruth Gordon and 
Eiieen Herlie. This rather than any intrinsic 
merit in the play itself makes it a hilarious 
(that is the word) example of what can be 
done by production and plugging it. Indeed, 
Tyrone Guthrie’s production is a little too 
successful: its attempt to play upon the 
audience’s nerves succeeds too well and it 
is all we can do to keep our seats as Miss 
Gordon talks on and on and on in exactly 
the same tone of voice. This farce set in the 
New York of Ulysses S. Grant or McKinley 
(my dates are a little vague) distinguishes 
itself by abounding high spirits, first-class 
acting, lack of wit and avoidance of sex. 
Anyone who likes this combination of 
qualities should go to see it. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
For some time now we've been waiting for 
War in the Air, the BBC’s answer to 
Cinerama, ITA, America and Maurice 
Winnick. Ata quarter to eight on Monday 
we were privileged to see The Fated Sky 
(that’s Shakespeare), the first instalment of 
the winter’s epic. This is clearly to be the 
winter of our discontent. By eight o'clock 
we had had nearly every cliché of the radio- 
film documentary of the Forties flung in our 
hopeful, doggishly trusting faces. 

I found this programme a calamity and 
a disgrace for these reasons: first, the 
editing was sloppy and amateurish in com- 
parison with what—let’s face it—we're all 
comparing it with—Victory at Sea; second, 
the dozen or so utterly unconvincing 
character voices (the pilot type, the airman 
type, the refugee, the Nazi, etc.) were 
clumsily used, under-rehearsed, out-of-date, 
insincere and infuriating; third, these voices 
were mixed with live voices (Hitler, Stuart 
Hibberd, Churchill) and with narrator-read 
quotes to the utter confusion of the listener; 
fourth, odd uncomfortable types faced the 
camera from a variety of phoney angles and 
pretended to be unselfconscious as they 
talked about radar, or aircraft design or 
barrage balloons in a variety of phoney ways; 
fifth, moments of great drama (like the take- 
off of the prototype Spitfire) were lost in 
a hubbub of actors talking in the way that 
their producer imagines real live characters— 
you know, with accents—to talk: sixth, 
positive dishonesty of a type I should never 
have expected from the BBC crept in when 
certain points were overstressed (e.g. cockney 
voice describing aircraft on French airfields 
in 1939-40 says something like: *... a lot of 
it was old stuff’; shot of a Tiger Moth or 
similar aircraft, used for communications, 
coming in to land—the implication being 
that this was what we had to put up against 
Me.109s, Stukas and Dorniers); seventh, 
inadequate music; eighth, and I shall make 
this my last complaint because it’s sympto- 
matic of the rest: the narrator says, talking 
of the Maginot Line, words like— And they 
said again as they said before, ‘On ne passe 
pas!’ Note, if you please, now that I have 
ended my sentence, the utterly, auntily, 


drearily revealing use of the impersonal 
pronoun. What Pétain said, of course, was 
‘Ils ne passeront pas!’ And this isn’t, 


A 


I think, the small point it looks; because it 
reveals, unconsciously, in a stupidly careless 
error both of text and of feeling, the way in 
which this potentially great theme has been 
betrayed. 

This is all the more disappointing and 
puzzling when you remember that Cecil 
McGivern, that great master of wartime 
radio documentaries, is ultimately respon- 
sible for this programme. If Messrs. Dorté 
and Elliot make a like mess of the Battle of 
Britain next week, I shall take any reasonable 
offer for my television set. 

_ For the rest, after Dr. Jones’s appearance 
in Press Conference on Friday, I don’t see 
how anyone can fail to offer this rarely 
distinguished and handsome charmer a 
contract to sit and talk. Why must people 
be interviewed? Hannen Swaffer inter- 
viewed by Lady Barnett in Limelight looked 
like a rheumatic old sheep being harried by 
a determinedly eager collie. Swaffer is one 
of the most fascinating talkers alive; he’s 
seventy-five; and even he can’t be expected 
to be good for more than another thirty 
years or so; Why can’t he be given a series to 
reminisce in so that we can hear him talk 
in his own way without bright, nearly rude 
interruptions? JOHN METCALF 


CINEMA 


The Barefoot Contessa. (Odeon.)——The 
Crowded Day. (Warner.)——The Divided 
Heart. (Gaumont.) 


IN The Barefoot Contessa Joseph Mankiewicz, 
one of America’s finest directors and also 
the author of this film, has built a monu- 
mental edifice round a very small statue. 
The masonry is excellent, the detail interest- 
ing, but spreading as it does in solid layers 
across wide areas such as the movie industry, 
big business and Riviera society, one be- 
comes increasingly aware of the unim- 
portance of its central figure. Ava Gardner 
is the poor Spanish dancer who becomes a 
Hollywood star but will not conform to the 
prescribed pattern. Seemingly ice-cold, 
indifferent to multi-millionaires and press 
agents alike, she nevertheless has sudden 
urges to take off her shoes and run wild, 
returning, as she explains, to the earth 
under which she spent such a long time during 
the Civil War. Miss Gardner gives no very 
reliable interpretation of this complex 
character, this woman of passion who can- 
not love, but like some exquisitely beautiful 
mannequin she moves elegantly through 
each scene: Around her, heavily satirised 
but very much alive, revolve those who have 
invested in some way in her career: Hum- 
phrey Bogart, Edmond O'Brien, who is 
magnificent, Marius Goring, Rossano Brazzi, 
Valentine Cortese and Warren Stevens; and 
they, in their various stages of worldly 
disillusionment provide the substance of 
this picture. It is, of course, brilliantly 
directed, and Mr. Mankiewicz’s acid com- 
ments on society well worth hearing, but it 
is too diffuse and too long, too heavy a 
vehicle for so light a heroine, to be ranked 
with his masterpieces. 
* ” * 

The Crowded Day centres on a department 
store during the Christmas rush and relates 
the experiences, chiefly emotional, which 
befall various members of the staff. It is a 
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British picture, directed by John Guillermin 
and it is full of nice British understatements, 
simple British humour, British tragedy, 
averted in the nick of time, and alas, a 
defect which is nearly a national tradition, 
inaudibility. Except for Freda Jackson, 
Mary Hinton and Patricia Marmont, the 
ladies of the cast might well be sparrows, and 
one has to identify oneself with a bird- 
watcher to get the gist of the conversation. 
Eventually the ear becomes attuned to the 
chirps, and the fortunes of the female person- 
nel, headed by Joan Rice, can be followed to 
their conclusions. It is a pity that all 
women have the same troubles, the same 
desires, for in these ‘community’ pictures 
the pattern, of girl quarrelling with boy, 
girl having illegitimate baby, girl with 
secret sorrow, is painfully familiar, and one 
longs for a girl whose sole ambition it is to 
become a stockbroker. But love steers the 
hand of all directors. In this love-lorn 
film Richard Wattis, running about with a 
nude dummy, Cyril Raymond dispensing 
sympathy and John Gregson still, incredibly 
enough, more enamoured of a vintage car 
than his girl, provide a welcome relief, and 
the film, sprinkled here and there with crumbs 
of imagination, twitters along quite pleas- 
antly. 
. ” * 

Michael Balcon has, in The Divided Heart, 
produced a very good tear-jerker indeed. 
The story is based on the Pirecnik case in 
which a supposed war orphan adopted and 
reared by a German couple was found to be 
the son of a Yugoslav widow who claimed 
him through the Courts of the Allied High 
Commission. How, asks the film, ca.1 justice 
be done in a dilemma such as this? The 
rightful mother suffered the loss of a hus- 
band and two daughters and was herself 
confined in Auschwitz. Who could ask her 
to suffer more? The foster mother walked 
sixty days with the boy i1 her arms to escape 
the Russians and worked in the fields to 
keep him alive. She loves him as her own 
son. Why should she be punished? Both 
mothers are brilliantly acted. Yvonne 
Mitchell, speaking only Slovene, rends the 
heart; Cornell Borchers gives a superb 
performance. The boy, Martin Keller when 
tiny and Michel Ray when older, is very 
touching, and Charles Crichton’s direction 
is sensitive, compassionate and remarkably 
free of sentimentality 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 


The Japanese Ballet. (Princes Theatre.) 

A SMALL troupe of Jap:nese duncers, under 
the peculiar title of Jep nese Ballet, has 
opened a season at the Princes Theatre. Of 
all the Asiatic dancers we have seen, these 
are the most curious and perplexing, and it 
is not until the second half of the programme 
that we ¢re given the key to their particular 
form of art. The programme says of 
Ningyo-Bouri (The Merionette) thet ‘In 
Jap n, the history of the marionette goes 
beck a long way; it has considerably 
influenced the theatre and dancing.’ It is 
not by chence thet this excellent number is 
the most successful of the evening, for in 
it we cre frankly presented with an auto- 
maton, a mechanical emotionless creature 
which neither acts on its own volition nor is 
subject to the normal impulses of a man or 
wont n. The Japanese tradition evidently 


sets this tenor of impassivity for all its actors 
ind d-ncers, for the warrior, the woman 
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pining for her lover, the priest imploring 
Buddah to send peace, all wear this mask of 
insensibility which strikes a European 
audience as being so strange and so cold. 
But 7he Marionette at“least enables us to 
understand, if not to appreciate, the con- 
ventions of the Japanese theatre. In our 
sense of the word there is very little dancing, 
in fact very little movement at all—nothing 
much seems to hafpen and this takes place 
at a most leisurely pace. It is therefore 
somewhat of a relief when Nounozarashi is 
performed, for ‘the beauty of rippling 
movement’ is here symbolised by women who 
skilfully manipulate their coloured scarves 
so that, continuously floating in the air, 
they make delightful patterns. Kotobouki- 
jishi, danced by Mr. Masao Takeuchi, is a 
most entertaining Lion of Happiness; and 
Mitsoumen (Three Masks) is performed by 
the directress of the company, Miss Miho 
Hanay2gui, with great humour and with the 
dexterity that is associated with Japanese 
jugglers. But it is Miss Mihoko Hanayagui 
that, to our eyes, seemed to be the star of 
the evening. It is she who tries to catch the 
butterflies in one of the dances of the 
Seasons, and in another, appexrs with such 
charm and even some vivacity. Perhaps 
Miss Mihoko is considered too impulsive, 
not quite good style, by Japanese standards. 
We know too little about it to judge. 
LILLIAN BROWSE 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: B, Brunswick; 
C, Columbia; D, Decca; F, Felsted; 
H, HMV; L, London; OL, Oiseau-Lyre; 
P, Parlophone; S, Supraphon; T, Telefunken; 
V, Vox.) 

Music before Beethoven—I 

From the pile of eighty-odd records of 
eighteenth century and earlier music com- 
peting for attention, first place must go to 
Isabelle Nef’s superb harpsichord issues on 
Oiseau-Lyre. Purcell’s Suites (50011), 
French Masters (50028), Bach’s F minor and 
D major Concertos (50042), Haydn’s D 
major Concerto, backed by two symphonies 
by J. C. Bach, one of them with a ravishing 
slow movement (50007)—all are ideal, as 
full of colour and imagination as they are 
pure in style and brilliant in technique, and 
flawless both in the playing and the record- 
ing. In Couperin’s Troisiéme Concert Royal 
on 50031 she collaborates with another fine 
player, Ruggero Gerlin, who also plays 
Italian and German Masters on 50043, gives 
admir:ble performances in concertos by 
Perg: lesi, Paisiello and lesser contempor- 
aries on 50009/10, and is announced as 
doing the complete keyboard works of 
Couperin on nine discs (50052/60). Equally 
excellent is George Malcolm’s beautifully 
chosen, played and recorded recital of 
Scarl tti sonatas on D.LXT2918. Malcolm 
also joins Campoli in a first-rate perfor- 
mance of two Handel sonatas on D.LW5077. 
Land»wska’s Goldberg Variations ~ on 
H.ALP1139 is disappointing, and does not 
hold a candle to any of these for fidelity of 
style, technical perfection, or tone-quality 
and brightness of recording. 

The piano has a thin time by comparison, 
and after these perhaps nobody will much 
want to hear it again in early keyboard 
music, although Gieseking in two Scarlatti 
sonatas on C.LBI44 (78) and Anda in 
Bach's C minor Partita on T.TM68011 (but 
not in Mozart and Haydn sonatas on 


12, 
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T.TM68023) plead persuasively for it 
comes into its own in the Mozart . 
of oy there are many isoues. 
standing is Kempff in K.27/ an 5 
D.LXT2861, closely rivalled in Ke by 
Novaes on V.PL8430, with K.466 on 
back, and in K.450 by Haebler on V.PLg 
paired with K.456. Curzon’s K.488 and 
K.491 on D.LXT2867, and the Casadesug 
K.595 on C,33C1028 are of fairly 
average quality. K.449 has two very ey, 
matched performances, by Matthews on 
C.33SX1031, with K.4/4, and by Scherzep 
on P.PMAIOI2, Scherzer’s the more anke 
mated and stylish in the finale, and slightly 
clearer, though rougher, in the accompanie 
ment throughout, but less good in the 
recording and less rewardingly, if enter 
prisingly, backed by a Violin and Harps 
chord Concerto by Haydn. Bachauer'’s 
K.537 on H.DLP1006 is not well play 
and poorly recorded, and the glorious K.467 
done with some style on F.I 89001, is 
technically not ideal and is backed by a wv 
indifferent performance of the Flute Com 
certo K.313. Mozart flute concertos ag 
almost as numerous as piano concert 
and this one is better done on V.PL8130, to. 
gether with K.3/4, and perhaps better stil] 
on T.LGX66019, with the Concerto fop 
Flute and Harp K.299. This too is duplicated 
on V.PL8550, with the Adagio and. Rondg 
for Glass Harmonica K.617, a pretty buf 
boring jingle. Another of Mozart's toy 
pieces, the magnificent Fantasia in F minop 
K.608, for mechanical organ, is wonderfully 
played and recorded by Germeni on 
H.DLP1043, with Franck’s Chorale No.1 in 
E. Last and perhaps best of all the Mozart 
discs is C.33CX1140, on which the fou 
Horn Concertos are played by Brain, with 
Karajan conducting—a perfect record. 

Early flute music in general seems very 
popular. Besides the “Mozart concertos 
there are two by Stamitz on OL.5003§ 
beautifully played by Redel, six by Vivaldi 
promised on F.L89003, various sonatas by 
C.. P. E. Bach on OL.50017, more like 
J. S. Bech than might be expected, four 
sonatas by Handel announced on OL.5004, 
and eight by Leclair on OL.50050/1. These 
are a small part of a flood of instrumental 
music by less-known masters of the sevens 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—concertes 
by Bonporti, Cambini, Marcello and Rossini 
(B.AXTL1042), by Geminiani (V.PL8290), 
sonatas by Loeillet (OL.50018), by Stradella 
(V.PL8380), and much else. We are today 
less sensitive to differences of talent in the 
music of this period than in that nearer to 
us, and the reviewer, his discrimination still 
more blunted by the sheer quantity, is ia 
danger of finding himself saying ‘charming’ 
or ‘pleasing’ to it nearly all—not without 
truth, but uselessly. What makes any out 
standing impression is generally by one of 
the better-known of these secondary com. 
posers—Vivaldi, with his endlessly inventive 
concertos, recorded in justifiable abundance 
on C.33CX1170, B.AXTLIO61, 
L.TWV91052, and (with other composers 
works) on C.33CX1163; Alessandro Scariattl 
with a splendid symphony and concerto on 
C.33CX1171; Boccherini, with some of his 
delightful quintets, on H.ALP1144 and 
D.LXT2841, the latter particularly good} 
and finally a rather later and almost ule 
known Czech, Vorisek, whose Symphony 
in D on S.LPM33 is a masterpiece, in parts 
truly worthy, as the cover claims, of early 
Beethoven. 

COLIN MASON 
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SPEC TA TOR, 


NOVE 


the Editor 





IN THE MOVEMENT 
gir, —Since one’s own novels give one more 
1 inc 
pleasure 


write them t . 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s letter in w hich he traces 


the * New Movement’ back to my own novels 


than those of anyone else (or why 
), this pleasure was enhanced by 


of the Twenties and Thirties as originating 
the novels NOW hailed as in the movement 
] well remember feeling faintly irritated when 
my own novels were traced back to South 
Wind which I did not read till many years 
ater, only to return it to the shelf with the 
No, he is not my novelist.” And it 


words = . 
may be that a similar experience 1s in store 
for the protagonists of the new, high-spirited, 


anti-frustration, *‘anti-wet” movement All 
this is to the good. 

If the new writers are of the 
breed, the movement will 
urpose in perfecting their technique of social 
intercourse to a high polish of insincerity—to 
bear out the truth of Dr Johnson's words 
that the mutual civilities of authors are among 
the most risible spectacles in the farce of life 
The more the lesser talents benetit from being 
herded together in a movement, the more the 
truly gifted in their midst will curse them 
privately and thank their hard fate for being 
different. Chekhov tostered a movement 
designed to bring contemporary writers 
together, but complained bitterly that criticism 
jpvariably exemplified contemporary literature 
by lumping a group of unusual writers to- 
gether. It was always * Gorki, Korolenko, 
and Chekhov; or Chekhov, Gorki, and 
Potapenko: but never Chekhov by himself.’ 
When one considers the peculiar quality of 
Chekhov who substituted the miracle ot 
duration for mere sensation, one realises that 
although men are sane enough not to classify 
Other men together because they talk, they 
fre yet mad enough to classify other men 
together because they write 

In one of my novels cited by Mr. Waugh 
there is indeed a literary movement, ‘ The 
Kennington Movement,’ involving the late 
Hugh Kingsmill, a writer and critic of incom- 
rable merit, who died in neglect. The 
ees Movement ends in Hugh Kings- 
mill's elofement, and the deserted member of 
The Kennington Movement, deprived of his 
friends, is left alone with ‘The Movement’ 


sovereign 


serve a salutary 


On his hands. ‘The Kennington Move 
Ment " he meditates. ‘The Kennington 
Movement!" He imagines how future 


tXaminers, anxious to devise a snag for 
Unwary undergraduates, might pose the ques- 
tion in a paper: ‘ Describe briefly the cause 
and effect of the Kennington Movement.’ And 
they would be hard put to it to describe it 

Some years later, 1 was roped in to foster! 
& new literary movement, in which we greeted 
one another with Homines bonae voluntatis ! 
by way of delineating the collective goodwill 
The members of this group are now either 
vaguely estranged, or married, and/or not on 
speaking terms, 

Public discussions such as ‘Is the Novel 
Dead or ‘In the Movement’ do a great 
deal of good by stimulating interest in 
Novelists who, in the Twenties and Thirties, 
absorbed public interest, to the exclusion of 
architects, doctors, BBC announcers, company 
directors, archeologists, engineers and men 
of other callings. Novelists were the lords of 


life, at whose approach feeble-minded women 
fainted from excess of emotion. A_ writer, 
for instance, 


like Hugh Walpole, who today 





cannot be read without acute embarrassment, 
carried everything before him. 

But in the first and last resort, a novel 
stands or falls (upon incessant re-reading) by 
whether or not it is a work of art. Ina novel 
that is a work of art each sentence should hide 
an essay; each paragraph a philosophy; each 
chapter a revelation; and the book a world, 
carried like a warmth about the heart.— Yours 
faithfully, 

WILLIAM GERHARDI 
19 Rossetti House, Hallam Street, W.1 


OUT OF THE MOVEMENT 


Sirn,—Mr. Richard Murphy's letter is most 
entertaining. and | for one feel it almost a 
duty to applaud anybody who 
strongly about anything. I hope he will form 
a Society tor the Vigorous Expression ol 
Lively Opinions—-Perpetua Reedbeck to be 
patroness, with Mr. Fry’s permission and 
against her father’s—and many of us will 
surely join him. But on this particular issue, 
few of us would have the same opinion to 
express, and the Society's proceedings would 
be more clamorous and less coherent than 
the congregation of starlings in Trafalgar 
Square. 

The reference to Wittgenstein must, I feel, 
be based on an unpublished work. Since its 
burden seems to be that we should all go 
mad, perhaps we may humbly beg leave to 
discard it altogether. The madman was once 
thought to be happy in his madness, but even 
if he were, we should not have to go mad 
for our happiness. 

In the rest of his letter, Mr. Murphy seems 
to suggest two different and rather dissimilat 
things: first, that we should write poetry 
intimately connected with the normal—and 
astonishing——progress of our lives, and second, 
that we should write poetry in a _ highly 
specialised and probably metaphysical jargon 
Now, we already have a large body of prac- 
titioners of the second style, and it appears 
that Mr. Murphy does not like their work 
I quite agree with him. Its dry and scratchy 
tone reminds me uncomfortably of the noises 
on an old ‘acoustic’ recording. (But | 
remember reading somewhere in your pages, 
Sir, that there was an unrivalled clarity ol 
the voice on those early gramophones.) 

The alternative demand is equally easy to 
satisfy. Many people write about our lives, 
briefly or in extenso, and most of them profess 
to be amazed by its simplicity to us and com 
plexity on examination. They are also rather 
apt to make unattractive noises, but there they 
are; and to combine Mr. Murphy's two re 
quirements there are some who have added 
to their capacity for wonder a very enviable 
gift of description—who have in fact evolved 
a language of poetry. 

All these things I set out because it is 
perfectly plain that they are irrelevant to M: 
Murphy’s real wishes. But they are the best 
we can do by way of technique. We can sip 
honey or fill our mouths with sawdust; neither 
will please him. He asks us to make our lives 
poetry—not to make poetry from our lives as 
they are: to make a new life, not to make 
the best of life. He is not pleading with the 
poets to alter their style, but begging them to 
alter. 

It is a good beginning for somebody to ask 
it; but short of saving all our souls, can he 
suggest to them how to go on ?—Yours faith- 
fully, PAUL RIES COLIIN 


feels so 
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ROAD PROBLEMS 
Sir.—I have just read Mr. Gordon Wilkins’s 
article entitled * Buy One But Don’t Try To 


Park It,” in your issue dated October 22. 


It should be a simple matter to calculate 
a reduction of the rates of Purchase Tax 
(currently more than 40 per cent. on a new 
car), petrol and licensing taxes which would 
be sufficient to stimulate a far greater demand 
for motor-cars and motoring than exists today 
in Britain, without any decrease in revenue to 
the Treasury. With the high rates of taxation 
applied to motoring there must be thousands 
of people who cannot afford to purchase 
private cars and are therefore reliant upon 
public transport for conveyance and recrea- 
tion 


If motoring taxes were to decrease, the 
motor-car industry would immediately sell 
more cars on the home market; this would 
lead to a reduction in the costs of motor-car 
production and therefore to the industry's 
ability to compete more readily in foreign 
markets. With regard to motoring amenities, 
a substantially larger motoring public in 
Britain would soon secure for itself better 
roads and parking space, so long overdue. It 
is high time that the Government pursued a 
more enlightened economic policy with 
regard to motor taxation.—Yours faithfully, 

J. J, CHALDECOTT 
Rietholzstrasse 17, Zollikerberg, Ziirich 


Sir,—In his article of October 22, Mr. 
Arlott has drawn a good picture of what is 
happening to the flow of traffic on the North 
Circular Road. A similar disruption in the 
even flow of traffic exists on the Rochester 
by-pass, near which I live, as it passes the 
outskirts of Dartford. 

The traffic which comes from the Medway 
towns is considerable and frequent, yet within 
the three miles which I cover there are no less 
than seven intersections of the main road, 
This was built before 1939 and can be con- 
sidered modern (it is known locally as the 
New Road) but since it was built housing 
estates have sprung up on either side and 
are continuing so to do. 


I understand that work is likely to begin 
on the completion of the new Thames tunnel, 
connecting roads to cut in somewhere amongst 
the other seven mentioned.  Traftic will 
increase, but I doubt if very much’ will be 
done to afford any greater degree of safe 
speed, the surface will continue to deteriorate 
and contractors will still be allowed to leave 
agonising mounds of earth to cover odd pipe- 
lines, aided and abetted by the local road 
authorities who have still to replace a broken 
lamp standard at one main crossing which 
months ago and 
remains cast to one side Presumably this 
will be due to lack of men, money or fore- 
Yours faithfully, 


was damaged — several 


sight 
R. PARSONS 
Darenth Park, Dartford, Kent 
RAILWAY RACKETS 
Sik,-A_ different 
intolerable and less 
worthy of your animadversion. I reter to the 
appalling and monstrous distortion of canned 
music which the caprice of British Railways 
(Southern Region) sees fit to inflict at 
Waterloo on passengers incapable of retalia- 
tion. This din is suddenly projected without 
warning, and without any regard to those of 
us travellers whose ears may be paintully 
offended by the choice, the discordance and 
the sheer noise of this raucous din 


railway ‘racket. equally 


controvertible, seems 
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Has anyone asked for it? Who chooses 
the records ? Does anyone protest, or does 
the pontifical executive arrogate the right to 
know what is good for us? Perhaps it is 
assumed that, television and radio battered, 
the great British public cannot endure silence, 
nor even the modified tranquillity of a rail- 
way terminus, 

Then we are fast approaching the Orwellian 
era of ubiquitous cacophony—the world is 
my juke-box.—Yours faithfully, 

IVAN COlT 
Hoopers House, Exminster, Devon 


Sir,—Your correspondence on the subject of 
bogusly reserved seats on Midland Regional 
trains was last week extended to boat trains. 
May I conduct it on board the cross-channel 
steamer ? Here a similar practice is applied 
to the distribution of deckchairs which are 
withheld by members of the crew until some 
carefully calculated point has been reached in 
the mounting irritation of the passengers. 
When they recognise boiling point, the crew 
suddenly remove the cord binding the stack 
of chairs and release them one by one in 
return for a consideration. 

Returning to England on the Dieppe-New- 
haven route this summer, the French crew 
were exacting a toll of 100 francs (2s.) per 
chair and even per camp stool from a milling 
crowd (it was Sunday) of holiday makers, 
students, nuns and children, to whom this was 
the final indignity on a grossly overcrowded 
ship setting out on what was clearly going 
to be a rough crossing. 

Halfway across I asked a passing officer 
whether, in fact, the deckchairs were not 
available to passengers without charge. For 
answer he introduced me to the captain who 





The Gift of a Lifetime— 





all 
A PHOENIX Bookcase 
(but act quickly for Christmas) 


A Phoenix bookcase is a present never 
forgotten. Why not give one this Christ- 
mas? There are seven designs to choose 
from, all built from solid selected timber. 
Each is a handsome home for any 
library—and a piece of fine furniture. 
Phoenix bookcases offer uncommonly 
good value, too. Prices range from 
£5 18s. 7d., and most are tax-free. 
Deferred payments available 
Send tor our 18-page 


a PHOENIX 


fo The Phoenix Gallery, Dept. SX, 

38 William IV St., London, W.C.2. 

Without obligation, please send me your 
illustrated catalogue. 
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at once invited me to his cabin where he 
insisted on returning to me the money I had 
spent on acquiring four chairs for our party. 
He was indignant, assured me that the men 
responsible would be punished and that this 
was a practice which the company and officers 
were always trying to stop. I said I thought 
it was a pretty lucrative one considering the 
crowded state of the boat. ‘Don't worry,’ 
he said, ‘I know how many chairs and stools 
there are.’ 

Readers of the Spectator will at least not 
fall for this one again. Alternately they 
can pay up, to be sure of a chair, and then 
see the captain !—-Yours faithfully, 

RONALD POLITZER 
Fieldgate, Worth, Sussex 


FREE THOUGHT 
Sir,—It is sad when a man of Mr. Betjeman’s 
humanity and intellectual gifts indulges in 
cheap sneers at beliefs that have inspired many 
patient workers for the betterment of the 
human lot. (Or would Mr. Betjeman consider 
that the idea of human betterment deserves to 
be dismissed with a sneer?) In the last 
paragraph of * City and Surburban’ (October 
29) he speaks of *. . . free thought, if one 
can be said to believe in free thought.’ 
A belief in free thought is a belicf in the 
desirableness of a state of society in which 
a man may think about philosophy, religion, 
art, politics and ethics, and communicate his 
thoughts publicly to others, without incurring 
the penalties of stake and rack, imprisonment, 
exile or deprivation of livelihood, even 
though his thoughts lead him to conclusions 
contrary to the accepted orthodoxy in these 
matters. Is this belief so foolish or so 
ignoble as to justify Mr. Betjeman’s 
contemptuous dismissal ?—Yours faithfully, 
H. D. DICKINSON 
University of Bristol 


THE NETHERLANDS AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands has 
been paying a two weeks’ official visit to the 
Union of South Africa. The Cape Times of 
October 23 reports him as saying in a public 
speech on his return home that ‘it was both 
wrong and stupid for anyone not intimately 
acquainted at first hand with South Africa’s 
domestic problems to attempt to comment on 
them.” An admirable sentiment, but he pro- 
ceeded to remark on what is perhaps the 
most vexed issue amongst those domestic 
problems: ‘I think the European is over- 
alarmed by what he may have heard or read 
of apartheid.” It is not only the European 
whe is apprehensive. Dr. Van Rhijn, Minister 
of Health in the Nationalist Government, 
addressing the Cape Nationalist Party con- 
gress on October 21, said the Government 
would carry out their promise of complete 
apartheid in universities, both in classes and 
hostels. The National Union of South African 
Students has at once issued a statement on 
this from which I quote the following 
remarks. ‘This policy will be against the 
wishes of the overwhelming majority of staff 
members and students at universities. In 


imposing political ideology on university 
education the Government will shock 
academic circles throughout the world.’ 


University authorities had fought hard in the 
past, says the statement, to retain the liberty 
to decide their internal policy. They had done 
ihis because a university open only to one 
race was deprived of a priceless asset—the 
opportunity to hear the points of view of the 


1.2, 


19354 


widest possible cross-section of the 
munity. 

“In a multi-racial society this has Jed to 
greater tolerance and understanding betweeg 
the races. The universities also fear that, ag 
university liberties are not protected “by 
statute, but rest on custom, once they have 
been told whom to admit they may later be 
told what to teach and how to teach,’ No one 
has yet shown what was wrong with academig 
non-segregation. Those who knew it 
were highly satisfied with its beneficial effects, 
“It seems its only defect is contravening the 
political ideology of the Government,’ 

The authors of the statement evidently 
agree with Prince Bernhard’s first opinion, 
that without intimate acquaintance with the 
domestic affairs of the Union they are best 
left alone.—Yours faithfully, 


COMe 


WINSTER 


NOSTALGIA 


Cock!,--Jack Betjeman is orl cockeyed about 
nostalgia bein a kinder catarrh. Ve of Ugging 
n is mob, reckernising the true cockney origin 
of this vord, uv used it for years. We give 
it to the world (though not to Scotland where 
the lallans boys ave their own term— 
hamegirnan) an the world as misused if 
sunnick shockin2. Nostalgia, Cock', is wot you 
fil up the back of yer frote an nose arter 
drinkin fizzy ginger pop. —1.1T.F.N 

SID POSHBLOKI JONES 
Obn4 


1 Cock, Sit; 2 sunnick shockin, cruelly; 
3 7.7.F.N., Yours faithfully; 4 Obn, Holborn. 


PRISON AND HOMOSEXUALS 


Sir,—Lord Justice Finnemore, in dealing with 
a prisoner charged this week with a homo- 
sexual offence, said that he thought that a 
prison specially founded for the treatment of 
this type of prisoner should be established, 
In this he is certainly right. As a result of 
thirty-five vears’ experience as a magistrate, 
during which time I have frequently had to 
deal with sexual abnormalities, I am satisfied 
that a routine prison sentence is quite useless 
and generally leaves the prisoner worse rather 
than better as a result of his punishment. 

Recently, when I discussed this problem 
with one of our leading neurologists, with @ 
life’s experience behind him, he expressed to 
me the view that the homosexual was un¢ 
certifiably insane, and while conscious of his 
weakness was unable to resist it. His view 
was that the only cure could be found through 
understanding medical treatment. 

While it is true that the public must be 
protected from this degrading type of offence, 
ordinary ptison treatment simply confirms the 
disease—-and it is a disease—and is therefore 
quite fruitless. A prisoner can be cured if 
wisely treated, but it is barbarous to pass on 
him the usual vindictive sentence which is 
frequently inflicted, and when this is dis 
charged, the prisoner is returned to freedom 
again, with his evil habit (which is generally 
beyond his control) as a continued danger 
to his fellow citizens. 

Most experienced judges will certainly 
confirm this fact, and Justice Finnemore has 
suggested a wise alternative course.-—-Y ours 
faithfully, 

ANGUS WATSON 
Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 
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Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d y 
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To design a brand-new public house presents an architect witha 
considerable challenge. He will want to take advantage of 
modern methods and materials and yet use them so as instantly 
to suggest the word ‘pub’ rather than ‘hygienic drinking 
parlour" Mr. C. Wycliffe Noble, A.R.1.B.A., of Gooday and 
Noble (Architects) has designed a glass pub as warm and richly 
characteristic as any favourite Victorian rendezvous. 

In fact, several Victorian features have been introduced: notably 
the screen hanging from the mezzanine ceiling (seen edge on) 
which is a double mirror acid-etched with a decorative motif, 
the iron balustrade with its mahogany hand-rail and the recessed 
panels containing stuffed fish. The outside wall at ground floor 
level is of semi-obscuring Spotlyte glass. The middle area is 
glazed with }” Rough Cast glass and carries the pub name, 
sand-blasted, coloured and fired. The upper wall and transoms 
are of 3” Polished Plate glass. Entry is by Armourplate glass 
door with a generous black push-bar for safety. 


Inside the main bar a brilliant-cut mirror ship sign fixed high on 


GET UP TO DATE WITH 


F 


of 


tails or a discussion 


wa problem, get in touch with your local glass merchant 


CHAN RROTHERS LIMITED, GLASS WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Convivial Glass 





the wall face recalls the glitter of the old pubs, whereas the 
treatment of the counter frontage — it is faced with strips of 
toughened glass, coloured alternately light and dark — is essenti- 
ally modern. The display behind the counter is framed in black 
metal, with shelves of 3” Polished Plate glass ; the triangle is 
Flashed Ruby affixed to the plate glass. 


From the suspended ceiling of glass slats above the mezzanine 
floor hangs a brass chandelier with Opal glass bowls. The ceiling 
itself is of Flashed Opal glass slats suggesting a deep cut pattern 
after the fashion of the old * Lincrusta’ design, and the suspend- 
ed ceiling (below the gallery) is of Brown Antique Seedy glass. 


The whole of the front, two ceilings and many fittings — why 
was glass used for these? Because, at a very economical price, 
glass can be chosen from an immense variety of colours, textures, 
patterns and strengths. Because it can look very beautiful, warm 
and gay. Because it can allow light-——in any degree — to come 
through. Because it is clean and fresh. It’s a splendid building 
material... glass. 
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Gleeful Gluttony 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 245 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


England possesses a great number of Drinking Songs, but as far as I am aware, no Eating Songs. 
For the usual prize of £5, competitors were invited to remedy this deficiency, in not more than 
sixteen lines of verse, which might include a chorus, 


I must begin by retracting my statement 
that England possesses no Eating Songs. | 
had forgotten that noble ditty “Bacon and 
Eggs,’ by A.P.H., who has also sung the 
praise of Sausage and Mash; moreover, asa 
competitor reminded me, there is Thackeray's 
‘Ballad of Bouillabaisse,/ and there are 
probably others. ; 

W. Bernard Wake, who contributed a fine 
song with the refrain, ‘A trencherman am 
points.out pertinently that “you can't sing 
with your mouth full, which doubtless 
explains the rarity of the type. However, the 
competition elicited a number of poems of 
high quality; the subject is evidently one on 
which people feel deeply, especially after 
years of rationing! 
~ Most competitors showed a wide catholi- 
city of taste, though certain dishes came in 
for special commendation. 

I found it hard to judge between about a 
score of prize-worthy songs; in the end, 
vigour, singability and ingenuity all carried 
weight. | recommend that £2 each be 
awarded to Leslie Johnson and P. M., with 
£1 to A. W. Dicker for his travesty of 
Tennyson, Commendation to those already 
named, and to Pibwob, Miss Eileen Tulloch, 
Stephen D. Band, Joyce Johnson, Dr. J. W. 
McFeeters, A. Ayckbourn, C. J. Richards, 
Iris St. Hill Mousley, H. V. S. Page, Hugh 
Lyon and J. P. Mullarky. 


PRIZES 
(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
Slo: Here's to the answer to every mood, 

Sometimes it’s bolted and sometimes it's 

chewed ; 

What is the tonic to which I allude ? 
Chorus: I's food, food, glorious food! 
S. Eternally welcome and never pooh-poohed, 
What is the stuff with which husbands are 

wooed 
When they seem sulky and likely to brood? 
Why food, food, glorious food! 
S. Be he a dustman or be he a dude, 

Where is the man who was never imbued 

With appetite hearty and possibly rude 
( For food, food, glorious food? 


~ 


S. Baked in an oven, or frozen or stewed, 
Luscious with dressing or served in the nude, 
Above any liquor that ever was brewed 

( Is food, food, glorious food! 


(P. M.) 
Eating Song (to the tune of ‘Bonnie Dundee’) 
I'm no slave to convention, it’s cating that 
counts 
When the food is well cooked in sufficient 
amounts, 
So to ev'ryone here who loves cating like me, 
lil say up to the table and “Bon appetit! 


(Chorus) 
Come pull up vour chair and fill up your plate 
Come tuck in your napkin, you don't have to 


wit, 
Unh ook vour belt buckle and let us fall to 
For there’s nothing so good as a good Irish 


stcw 
(or: :abbit ragout, a beef steak or two, curry 
babu, veau en tortue, prunes and sago, ad Jib. 
after each verse). 
Then away with your small stuff, smoked 
salmon. pig's feet, 
We can slip down some oysters and think what 


to eal | 


Tho’ they bring them in dozens three thousand 
times three, 

We'll swallow them all and cry ‘Bon appétit!’ 

(Chorus, ending perhaps: 
There's nothing so good as an oyster or two.) 
(Last verse) 

At last we have finished—fish, entrée, joint 
sweet, 

The chairs are pushed backward, the guests are 
replete, 

But the good host cries ‘Hold! 

savoury, please— 
You will never say no to my hominy cheese! 


(Chorus, ending: 
There's no one but falls for a savoury, too.) 


, 


There’s a 


(A. W. DICKER) 


Come into the larder, Maud, 
For the cook and the maids have flown, 
Come into the larder, Maud, 
{ am here at the Frig. alone. 
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And the fragrant spic ‘road 
And the pickled onioi : 
And the cream that is Yured 
Is the richest I’ve ever 

And the breeze from tl $ 


The hams that are han; 

There is butter like sun 

And a wonderful blackt 

Though others our relis ‘ove, 
Their miserable moans vy 

For feasting is only for n 

You can’t eat the pie in t 


SPECTATOR COMPE 248 
Set by E. Arnot 

Nothing is more damni tise 

which goes wrong: * Yes, a ob 

married. He's been so patient, I feel hg 


deserves his reward, or ‘In my household 
everyone works as hard as possible mak ing 
everyone else happy.’ A prize of £5 will be 
awarded for the most unconsciously damning 
remark of this kind overheard by competitors, 
While no word limit is set, obviously the 
shorter the remarks the better. 

Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 248,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 
must be received not later than November 23, 
Results in the Spectator of December 3. 


Country Life 


I READ the other day of a branch line of a 
railway in Devon that passes through remote 
moorland places where nothing ever happens. 
It was said that this line is under continual 
threat of being closed down and this reminded 
me of a similar railway that ran through 
the countryside where I spent part of my 
childhood. Most of the way this railway 
was a single track and ran over wild terrain 
where the engine rocked and swayed. The last 
stages of my journey home were usually on 
this train, which travelled at perhaps twenty 
or twenty-five miles an hour when it was 
in a hurry, but the whole rickety concern 
shook so much, and trees and banks flashed 
past in such an alarming way as a result, 
that one became convinced that there was 
a madman up front, driving through the 
country like a fiend. When the war came, 
a few big guns were transported down the 
line and one of them, I heard, cut neatly 
through a hump-backed bridge in the best 
Heath Robinson manner. Now the line is 
closed. It ceased to pay, but while it did, or 
while the accountants mistook debit and 
credit, what an adventure it was to ride on 
that railway ! 


An Odd Trio 

Writing from Fordingbridge a_ reade 
remarks: ‘Some friends of ours who live 
at Haverfordwest had a motherless lamb 
which had to be brought up by hand. A 
cock was given to them for the table but 
they did»'t kill it and it became friends with 
the lamb. A gander which was repudiated 
by the geese joined the cock and the lamb 
and they all three went about together as 
great friends. This happened some months 
ago and the friendship is as firm as ever. 
The lamb had a covered box to sleep in 
when it was wet, and now, being too big 
to get into it, it lies with its head only in 
the box and the cock takes refuge in the 
box, too, in wet weather. They go about 
the field in single file, avoiding all the other 
creatures in the field. I wonder if you have 
ever heard of such a close friendship between 
three such different creatures, especially when 
there were many others in the same field ?’ 


I must confess | have never heard of such 
an unusual trio. In fact, so far as | can 
recall at the moment, my experience of 
friendship among animals is confined to pairs 
—horses and chickens, cows and chickens, 
cats and dogs and so on. These are quite 
uncanny relationships and it always seems to 
me that there is something sad and pathetic 
about them. Outcasts are sorry creatures, 
and exactly why they are shunned by their 
own kind is almost always a mystery. 


Duck Shooting 
There was a time when the passenger 

pigeon darkened the skies as it crossed 
America. Some accounts of their migrations 
tell how they came over so thickly that the 
men who waylaid them with guns did not 
need to take aim but simply discharged their 
fowling-pieces into the air. It is, neverthe 
less, hard to believe that other factors did 
not play a more important past in the 
passenger pigeon’s becoming Atinct. I 
thought about this when a Canadian friend 
wrote to say that he could recall when the 
sky in his part of Manitoba was sometimes 
darkened by wild fowl moving south at the 
approach of winter. Today Canadian game 
laws impose limits on the bags of duck 
shooters with the result that *That’s your 
thirty’ has become a stock phrase in the duck 
country. In Britain we are poor in wild fowl 
by comparison and the nature of ouf 
estuaries and duck haunts prever* 
immancitinn of a bag limit, but I th 

tims of fewer wild fo 

bated. They concern m 

»0d, the weather at pai 

Sarticular years, to say n 

of memory. 
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the best time for tidy 

lers and improving herba 
rockeries. The old cl 

and split for transplanting 
should be mulched 
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Money saved should 
be safeguarded 


Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 
means of good interest from the day you invest it to the 
day of withdrawal. 


lwedt tt tn The 
SAFE-KEEPING 0/74c 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


This Society, founded in 1848, accepts investments of from £1 
£5,000. Interest is paid half-yearly. No charges; no 
eciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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my? I ay? 


If Jones minor, living with his parents in the backblocks 


of New Zealand, imagines that his isolation will relieve 
him of the necessity to attend school, disillusionment 
awaits him. School will come to him. Through the 
medium of The Correspondence School education is 
being carried successfully to nearly 4,000 children who, 
cannot attend an ordinary 


for one reason or another, 


school. . . Not only in its educational system does New 
Zealand life differ from ours; and if at any time it 
becomes important for you to know more about these 
points of difference, get in touch with A.N.Z, Bank. 
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Compton Mackenzie 


T the end of last month, Mr. Henry Price, a Conserva- 
tive MP, asked in the House of Commons if the 
Chancellor was aware of income tax concessions made 

to members of the entertainment. professions in respect of 
expenditure on hospitality, clothing and other items. Mr. 
Henry Brooke, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, replied 
that members of the entertainment professions enjoyed no 
special concessions. Mr. Price then asked whether the Minister 
was aware of the case of an actress who was allowed to charge 
a mink coat as a chargeable expense, and of the second case 
of Miss Diana Dors who was drawing £60 a week, £50 of 
which was tax free. Mr. Brooke replied that he was precluded 
from discussing individual taxpayers’ affairs in the House but 
that he would very gladly look into any information which 
Mr. Price gave him. 

How did Mr. Price find out that Miss Diana Dors was 
allowed £50 for expenses every week ? Did Miss Dors tell 
him about her expenses in a moment of elation? Did Mr. 
Price enjoy a gossip with a friend of Miss Dors to whom Miss 
Dors had confided her success with an income-tax inspector ? 
And the mink coat of the first actress ? Was that the subject 
of another little gossip behind the scenes ” 

Mr. Price waxed indignant about the way the income-tax 
authorities allowed actors and actresses to pile up over many 
years large arrears of income tax and surtax, whereupon Mr. 
Percy Daines, a Socialist member, asked if there was not 
something shocking about the fact that men like Mr. Robert 
Newton could get away with £40,000 tax. Whether in very 
fact Mr. Robert Newton has got away with £40,000 I do not 
know, but it was common gossip not so long ago that one 
famous statesman owed the Inland Revenue £40,000 when 
he died, which of course was paid by his estate. Yet I should 
hesitate to infer from one example that owing thousands of 
pounds to the Inland Revenue was a habit of all politicians. 

1 recall an agitation in the popular Press about authors who 
by living abroad did not pay income tax. One paper exuberantly 
declared that the Treasury was losing millions annually by 
the behaviour of these unpatriotic fugitives who were leading a 
life of luxury on the Riviera at the expense of the British tax- 
payer. That was in 1925, and when Mr. Winston Churchill 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer he played for popularity 
with the cheap Press by announcing in his first Budget that 
he intended to prevent authors abroad from escaping income 
tax by compelling publishers to deduct the current tax from 
ther royalties at source. The Society of Authors failed to 
protest against such a monstrous piece of discrimination, long 
before the days of PAYE, against a handful of authors whose 
sum total of deducted royalties may have amounted not to 
the millions of rumour but to perhaps £10,000 in cold fact. 
The petty injustice was lost sight of in the enormity of the 
blunder of that Budget in putting Great Britain back upon 
the Go'd Standard. Now we are invited to believe that the 
entertainment professions are being indulged at the expense 
of the myriads of civil servants whose income tax is deducted 
at source and for whose livelihood the entertainment professions 
heip to pay 

1 read in one organ of the popular Press that Mr. Price, the 
Member for Lewisham West. with a rich baritone at 
concerts, presumably as an amateur. Baritones who have to 
earn their daily bread by singing at concerts are mulcted of 
half of their fees to help to pay Mr. Price his salary as a 
Member of Parliament, part of whose professional duties would 
seem to be ferreting about in the wardrobes of actresses. This 
may te a work of supererogation voluntarily undertaken by 
Mr. Price. that dees not make it any more palatable to the 
who are pillor.ed in Pariiament, and 
ic by favour they may be excused for 


Sings 


unforiunate actresses 


the pub 


as servants ol! 


parting unwillingly with their hazardous earnings to support 
those other servants of the public who are really its Masters 

This is the heart of the matter. The entertainment 
professions flourish entirely by the goodwill of the public they 
entertain, and if members of those professions offend the 
public their masters have the power to inflict the penalty of 
dismissal. ' 

[ do not believe that income-tax inspectors make special 
concessions to acters or actresses, but I do believe that income. 
tax inspectors try to be fair. They are in a much better posi- 
tion than almost any Member of Parliament to estimate what 
is a reasonable claim for expenses. If an actress was allowed 
to charge a mink coat to expenses it may be taken as certain 
that she was able to convince the income-tax inspector that 
her claim was justified. Nobody gets up in Parliament to ask 
why British Electric or British Gas or British Railways js 
allowed to squander the taxpayers’ money on fatuous adver. 
tisements. And there will certainly never be any agitation in 
the popular Press to. curb such squandermania. Actors, 
actresses, singers, dancers, radio and television personalities, 
film stars, musicians, novelists, yes, and prize-fighters, all have 
special expenses on the way to success and have to quadruple 
those expenses when they have attained it. We should be 
hearing questions asked in Parliament about the expenses of 
famous professional footballers if they received even a small 
fraction of the transfer fees that their clubs gain from selling 
them to other clubs. : 

If a great Trade Union of Entertainment including jockeys 
and footballers were formed, to which everybody who lives by 
entertaining the public in any medium belonged, and if such a 
Trade Union struck until its members were allowed the 
expenses to which they believed they were entitled, the country 
would not be consoled for the deprivation of its entertainment 
by reading Hansard or looking at Whitehall on television. 

With every infernal new method of slaughtering humanity 
that is invented, with every monotonous hour of mechanical 
labour in a factory, with every rise in the price of tea, with 
every duodenal ulcer and varicose vein, with every failure of 
the latest laxative, with every new device of regimentation the 
Servile State inflicts, the country turns for relief to entertain- 
ment. If entertainers of every kind who are leading a vicarious 
existence for the benefit of those too much exhausted by the 
demands of modern life to enjoy it themselves are denied the 
liberty, licence if puritans prefer that word, to provide for 
themselves the means to lead that vicarious existence, the 
country will suffer for it. 

The legitimate expenses of an entertainer are surely whatever 
enables him or her to entertain. We may agree that a mink 
coat is an enviable way of advertising compared with filling 
half a page of a newspaper with gush about a new detergent, 
but the actress has as much right to charge that mink coat to 
the advertisement of herself as the makers of the new detergent 
to charge that half page in the newspaper to the advertisement 
of its unparagoned whiteness 

It is often asked why entertainers should be favoured in any 
way, the implication being that they ought to be thankful they 
can earn their living so easily. Let us agree that the enter- 
tainer’s life is more amusing than that of the civil servant, but 
let us remember at the same time that it is immensely less 
secure. He or she can exist only so long as he or she is able 
to entertain, and they are not pensioned off .when they fall 
behind. If they were naturally thrifty they would not be so 
prodigal of their own talents. They are giving all the time and, 
let it be added, what they were given in the way of talent was 
given to them by Almighty God. No man or woman can enter- 
tain the public through rank or wealth or privilege: the egali- 
tarian spirit of the age is not threatened whatever Mr. Price 
or Mr. Daines may think 
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Tell Spartak 
jy J.P. W. MALLALIEU 


INE years ago I saw Chelsea draw with Moscow 
Dynamos at Stamford Bridge. There was some good, 
exciting football but my main memory of that day was 
ihe behaviour of the British crowd. The war was only just 
over, Molotov had hardly begun to say * No, and every Briton 

oo the ground wanted to show the Russians how welcome 
they were. A few even wanted the Russians to win. When 
ie match was over the crowd broke on to the field, parted 
let the Chelsea players leave and then closed again round 
the Dynamos in affectionate encirclement. It was the most 
remarkable demonstration of spontaneous goodwill by ordinary 
people in this country towards foreigners that I have ever 
gen. On the w hole, both then and on the rest of their tour, 
the Russians responded to it rather churlishly. 

Then for nine years, during which political relations between 
he two countries grew worse, we saw no more Russian 
footballers here until last Tuesday evening when Spartak came 
« Highbury to play Arsenal under floodlights. There was, of 
course, enormous interest, partly because, after the Hungarians, 
all Iron Curtain sides are expected to play dazzling football, 
and partly because in the previous month Arsenal had taken 
a thrashing in Moscow from the Dynamos who were said to 
be inferior to Spartak. Nobody I know, except Charles 
Buchan, gave Arsenal any chance even of drawing. The 
interest of the match lay sclely in the anticipated skill of 
Spartak. But despite the inierest, there was none of the 
goodwill that had greeted Dynamos nine years previously. 

" True, there were the two Welshmen in the Tube festooned 
as for a cup-tie in the red and white of Arsenal. * You're in 
the wrong colours tonight, mate,” said a neighbour to them. 
‘Don’t you know that Arsenal are playing in black and white ?’ 
‘We're not backing Arsenal,’ said the pair in disgust, * we're 
Communists tonight, we are. We're backing Spartak.” But 





it transpired that Spartak had got their support only because it 
was alleged that Arsenal had refused to release three players 
for the Welsh team on the following day. I met no one else 
who was not hoping against hope that Arsenal would somehow 
give the Russkis a real hiding despite the horns and tails which, 
it was assumed, all Russians have grown since the war. 

As things turned out, this hope nearly materialised. Arsenal, 
playing much above their recent form, scored first through 
Logie with a really brilliant goal and, backed by such a roar 
as even Hampden never heard, all but scored twice more in 
the first half. Once their centre-forward came clean through 
the defence but hooked his shot hopelessly wide. Next the 
Spartak goalkeeper went the wrong way to another shot but 
somehow managed to change direction in mid-air and just 
got his hand to the ball; and though by half-time Spartak had 
levelled the score, Arsenal had shown themselves the better 
tam. Their forwards were passing accurately, their defence 
was tackling quickly and Barnes at full-back was playing with 
such brilliance that even the two Welshmen in the Tube may 
temporarily have forgotten that, according to them, Barnes 
ought to have been reserving himself for the Welsh match on 
the following day. In the second half Spartak scored the 
deciding goal when their passing momentarily bewildered the 
Arsenal defence. But Arsenal were still at least their equals 
in skill and should have had a chance of equalising the score 
through a penalty kick. So far as the football in this match 
went, I shall remember not the ordinary competence of Spartak 
but the wholly unexpected determination of Arsenal. 

But I shall remember other things still more. First there 
was the behaviour of the Spartak team. They came on to 
the field looking, in red and white, like Arsenal except that 
individually they were generally younger and slighter. They 
stood shivering through the interminable handshakes and 
tational anthems which are cnough to take the edge off any 
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athlete, and then they made a little gesture that wa 
me. They formed themselves into a straight line facing 
main stand and, together, they bowed. That done. they mks 
sa Single file and trotted to the terraces where, they bowed a 
and so on for each section of the crowd. One could Pa a 
the crowd: for the floodlights, concentrated on the Pitch it 
everything else in shadow. One just knew, from the rumblin 
that came out of the shadow, that something alive was ther 
The crowd was surprised by the Russians’ first bow and _< 
no comment; but after the second bow, each section of th 
crowd knew what to expect and began to cheer. One og 
hear the feclings of that shadowy monster beginning to cha " 
as each man turned to his neighbour and said, * This is rather 
nice,” or * Blimey,’ or * Well, T'll go to Buxton, or whatever 
his expression of surprised pleasure might be Throughout 
the game the Russian players continued to be rather nice. not 
only by playing cleanly—both teams did that throughout—by 
by little courtesies not often seen on an English football field 
such as apologising after an. unintentional foul or retrieving 
the ball from touch for an opponent. Since, on top of this 
instead of proving to be the perfectionist machines we hag 
expected, the Russians showed themselves to be as humanly 
fallible as any Third Division players by putting the ball behing 
from corners and miskicking, the crowd took them to thei 
hearts. If they made no great impression as footballers, they 
made a delightful impression as men. : 

Unhappily my second memory of this occasion jis less 
pleasant, and it arises from that penalty which Arsenal did not 
get. Milton was going through from the Arsenal wing and 
when he had a clear sight of goal he was tripped in the penalty 
area. There was no question that this was a foul or that it 
happened in the penalty area, but that does not automatically 
mean that the referee must give a penalty kick. He should 
only do that if he is satisfied that, but for the foul, a goal was 
likely to be scored. I would have given a penalty at once, 
but the Russian referee who was on the spot and who, hitherto, 
had refereed admirably, gave an indirect free kick. Of course 
we were all furious and gave way to our feelings with a whistle 
so shrill that it was almost supersonic. That was all right. All 
crowds do that. It was all right, too, when Logie as captain 
protested to the referee—though Logie need not have kept his 
protest going for so long. But what was not all right and what 
left such an abidingly unpleasant memory occurred after the 
final whistle. When that blew it happened that Logie was 
standing beside the referee and the referee offered his hand. 
Instead of taking it, Logie, captain of England’s most famous 
team, made a rude gesture and slouched off the field, leaving 
the referee to shrug his shoulders and the very pleasant 
Russian team to come in on their own. 

So this match provided two surprises. These are that, 
incredibly, the Russians still have something to learn from 
English footballers about both skill and determination; and 
that some English footballers, equally incredibly, have now, 
in contrast to 1945, much to learn from the Russians about 
elementary sportsmanship 


S New to 


Keats in 1819 


He does not yet conclude the psychic commerce: 
The muscled mirror emptying the lyric 

Or corporeal roses turned hysteric: 

Does not accept oblivion’s lavish promise. 


His body struck beneath concentric blows, 

His love become a huge infernal fire, 

With what strength does he call the mirror ‘liar’? 
With whose endurance crush the tempting rose? 


Dominion now they offer him to keep 
Or sensual gardens, every summum bonum. 
Yet—as such weakness never could expect— 


O look, where in extremes for lack of sleep 
The tough and bitter pride-of-intellect 
Defends itself with vigour and with venom. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 
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The Ionian Curiosity 


By REX WARNER 


IsSs FREYA STARK’S writing seems to me wholly 
admirable; and so are her aims, her side-shows and 
her digressions. * Curiosity led me, she states, * pure, 
jisinterested curiosity,’ and she adds that * if we are to criticise 
the British for anything, as we cannot get out of the habit of 
doing, even Now that we are poor—it would be for lack of 
this virtue.” Fortunately Miss Stark has always possessed the 
virtue in full measure, and one is glad to note her pronounce- 
ment that ‘curiosity ought to increase as one gets older. 

Certainly in this new book* she has chosen a theme worthy 
of her own virtue and abilities. For the coast-line of Ionia is, 
as it were, the birthplace of curiosity, since here, for the first 
time, the world and everything in it was seen with fresh cyes 
by many men of genius in a short period, and this vision of 
theirs, handed on across the sea, transformed the life of men. 
How did the miracle take place? Was it climate, a balanced 
population, a trick of economics? ‘ Whatever it was, the 
jonian curiosity gave a twist for ever to the rudder of time. 
it was the attribute of happiness and virtue. To look for the 
causes, of it is a hopeless question in Gree-e itself; the miracle 
appears there, perfect, finished and inexplicable. But in Asia 
Minor there may be a chance... .” 

And it is in a most delightful manner that Miss Stark 
pursues her quest, with a keen eye, an omnivorous interest and 
no humbug. She is impressed by the remark of Herodotus 
where he tells us that Thales of Miletus ‘having learned 
geometry from the Egyptians, was the first to inscribe a right- 
angled triangle in a circle, whereupon he sacrificed an ox’; 
but claims that Thales never went to Egypt and that ‘his 
geometry was so simple as not to deserve the name.’ And 
how charming of her to write in the next sentence, ‘1 know 
this, and I could go into the matter, but I will not.’ For her 
aim is something different from the aims of the valuable and 
informative scholar. ‘I am looking not for history but for 
happiness, a secret to be pursued with.accuracy of a different 
mood; and surely to be found; for—out of most hard and 
barbarous times, out of strangely modern vicissitudes, sacking 
of cities, emigration, slavery, exile—it still hangs unmistake- 
able, elusive, like a sea-spray in the sun, over the coastline of 
lonia.’ 

It should be said that whether Miss Stark is looking for 
history or not, she is constantly looking at it, constantly 
plunging into it with the zest of a diver, and emerging with 
rare finds which she displays or strings together in an admir- 
able pattern and in accordance with her ‘accuracy of a 
different mood.” The severest professional historian may well 
be delighted at and even instructed by her manner of dis- 
covery and presentation, however much he may sometimes be 
shocked by her rapid generalisations. These are always forceful 
and fresh, like the rest of the writing, and may appear at any 
time. The long history of cooking utensils, for instance, and 
of those household objects which are particularly the care of 
women and have been handed down from civilisation to civili- 
sation prompts the reflection, ‘ Looking upon it, one wonders 
if the most important female function in history is not that of 
marrying the invader? And if this is so, what comes of our 
female education ? ’ 

Such asides, often startling. sudden and provocative, illu- 
minate rather than interrupt the main narrative, if narrative 
itcan be called. The reader is taken from town to town and 
from island to island: Smyrna, Clazomence, Chios, Colophon, 
Ephesus and very many others. Each of these places is seen 
and described with a brilliant and a natural lucidity. But there 
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is much more than description, for Miss Stark is one of those 
rare people who see the past in the present and the present in 
the past and who, with this kind of double vision, see not 
through a glass darkly but more radiantly than with the single 
eye. Dead places spring to life with her and the dead people 
share with her their secrets. So, of the scanty remains of the 
temple of Ephesus, she writes: ‘The tourist agency will tell 
you that it is not worth visiting; nor is it, if the tangible alone 
is to count in this world. But if we treat history as a friend, 
and ease its facts with love and knowledge, the imagination 
can supply much of the truth; as in a palimpsest, the ghost 
of the temple of Artemis will stand in the swamp.’ It may 
be added that for these discoveries not only knowledge and 
love are required but also a rare zest, a contemplative and 
unselfish passion—and that with all these qualities Miss Stark 
is most richly endowed. 

She has also succeeded with great skill in making each 
chapter illustrate, more or less, a general theme. Thus the 
sub-title for the chapter on Ephesus is ‘Commerce and the 
Unexpected, for Phocaea ‘ Decision,’ for Colophon ‘The 
Position of Women.” and so on. True that the themes overlap 
and that the general picture of Ionia emerges from the inter- 
relations and repetitions of the themes rather than from any 
logical stages or progression; yet still this method allows the 
author not only good room for explanation and research but 
also gives her sometimes a fine opportunity to express the 
genius of the place. Very moving indeed are, for example, 
her pages on Phocaea, the little town with the best of all sailors 
in the earliest times. They not only colonised Marseilles but 
voyaged to the neighbourhood of Cadiz; they chose to leave 
their city and sail off to the west when threatened with the 
certainty of Persian conquest; but still, even after swearing 
their oaths never to return, half the citizens could not bear 
to leave their homes. Of these and others, Greek citizens called 
upon to make in freedom and responsibility the most momen- 
tous decisions, Miss Stark writes with a fine sympathy, as 
though she herself had been present at their deliberations, just 
as she has watched the seas through which they sailed; and 
much as she loves, as they did, the apparatus of each par- 
ticular civilisation, she still recalls the words of Alcaeus: ‘ Not 
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‘ houses finely roofed or the stones of walls well builded . . . 
make the city, but men able to use their opportunity.” 

Of course there is much more in lonia thar the heroism of 
Phocaea or the curiosity of the world’s first philosophers. 
There is a certain style in architecture, dress and music; there 
are all the influences from near and far Asia converging on 
the narrow coast; there are the myths at the origin of history; 
there are the events of recent times, including massacres at 
Phocaea itself in 1913 and 1922. And the Greeks who lived 
{n and glorified this coast have gone. 

To have brought into clear light, with love and knowledge, 
80 much of what might have faded, to have so insisted on the 
concrete reality of what is immortal and with an accurate style 
to have transmitted to others, in detail and extent, the rarity 
of her own fine experience—these are great achievements, and 
many other readers besides myself will be grateful to Miss 
Stark for what she has accomplished. 


The Later Crusades 


A History of the Crusades, Vol. I1I. By Steven Runciman. (Cambridge 
University Press. 35s.) 

Tue third volume concludes Mr. Runciman’s History of the Crusades. 

It deals with the events of the Third Crusade, and follows the 

course of the Crusading movement until its last manifestations after 

the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

A volume which includes the enterprises of men like the Emperor 
Frederick I, Richard Lionheart and his noble enemy Saladin, the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Franks in 1204, the intense 
ardour of the ‘Children’s Crusade,’ the heroic and tragic adventures 
of Saint Louis and the end of Outremer, is inevitably a book of 

reat interest; when this is written by an author of Mr. Runciman’s 
iterary ability, it becomes a work to be enjoyed by a far wider 
field than the specialised historian. The Crusades, like some great 
novels, have too many leading characters, and the historian is faced 
with the problem of unravelling their complicated relationships, 
and presenting a lucid picture of the whole. Moreover, the social 
and psychological background of the Western and Eastern peoples 
involved, as well as the great variety of sources which is at our 
disposal today (Latin, Old French, German, Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
Armenian, Syriac, Slavonic and Mongol), present the historian with 
an almost overwhelming task. Mr. Runciman has responded 
admirably to the challenge, and has presented us with a clear, 
comprehensive and well documented account of this complex subject, 
What is so important and striking a feature of this book is the 
author's deep appreciation of the peoples and problems of the East 
—a quality on the whole rarely found in Western historians. Here 
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Mr. Runciman’s first-hand experience of Eastern co 
their languages has been of the greatest value. 

As was to be expected from so distinguished a Byzantine schoky 
the growing enmity between Eastern and Western Christendom ; 
excellently and most fairly portrayed. This enmity reached its ¢j : 
in what the author terms ‘the destruction of Byzantine Civilisation 
in the name of Christ.’ It is indeed sad to follow through 
pages of this book the story of how the Crusades gradually became 
a movement not for the protection of Christendom, but for the 
establishment of the authority of the Roman Church, and how genuine 
faith degenerated into unashamed greed. Faced with the hostility 
of the West and the antagonism of its Balkan neighbours, Byzantiyn 
could stand no longer as Christianity’s guardian against the Turks, 
It was the Crusaders with their ‘willful and narrow ignorance, an 
their irresponsible lack of foresight’ who broke down this bulwa 
and thus allowed the Turks to cross the straits and reach the heart 
of Europe. The book concludes with a concise summing-up, in which 
the whole Crusading movement is placed in its historical perspective 
Mr. Runciman describes it as a ‘vast fiasco,’ a ‘tragic and destructiy 
episode’ in the long sequence of that interaction and fusion between 
Orient and Occident, from which our civilisation has grown. There 
are, however, certain positive results that emerged from the Crusades, 
which, although hardly compensating for the damage done, might 
have been mentioned there. Perhaps the most far-reaching of thes 
was the movement of ideas and literary motifs from East to West an 
vice versa. Much of the medieval European poetry owes its subject. 
matter and inspiration to the East, and, as J. Entwistle has show 
in his European Balladry, a great number of Western ballads, which 
influenced later Western literature, derive from Byzantine folk. 
songs. On the other hand, in the Greek East the Byzantine verg. 
romances and the use of rhyme in Greek poetry are direct results of 
the Frankish occupation of Greek lands. Furthermore, and this js 
of much greater significance in the history of the Greek language and 
literature, the Frankish occupation played an important and 
beneficial part in the emancipation of the domestic tongue. For it 
was in the Frankish-occupied areas of the Greek world that th 
antiquated and fossilised Byzantine linguistic tradition was broken 
down, and works like the Erotokritos and the Cretan Dramas wer 
written in a spoken idiom. This was to be of far-reaching importance 
in the further development of modern Greek literature. 

Any work, however, which embraces so vast and complex a fieldis 
of necessity selective, and sure to contain a number of controversial 
points. Judged as a whole, Mr. Runciman’s book is a great achieve- 
ment, and is undoubtedly the best account now available of the 
Crusading movement. 

Two appendices, one concerned with the principal sources for the 
history of the later Crusades, the other with the intellectual life 
of Outremer, as well as a splendid bibliography, enhance the value 
of this work. 
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C. A. TRYPANIS 


Travellers’ Lives 


Leda and the Goose. By Tristram Hillier. (Longmans. 16s.) 

South from Naples. By Roger Peyrefitte. (Thames & Hudson. 21s) 
Mr. HILtter is lucky as an autobiographer. He lived in Peking as 
a child and again as a young man and not only do we all want to 
know about China, but it seems to elicit good descriptive writing, 
sharp but unemphatic, like the exquisite cultivated landscape: 
‘the almost ethereal green of the young crops imposed upon a setting 
of delicate ochre, the subtle patchwork of cotton robes, ceruleum, 
cobalt and ultramarine, and the occasional resonant note of deep 
red walls where some temple rises like a flame.” And always i 
the background of consciousness are the arid mountains and plains 
and the probability of famine and fighting, so that the scene can 
never become a toy for the tourist. After Mr. Hillier’s description 
of his time in China, which culminated in his visit to a remote Trappist 
monastery, the rest of the book is a little disappointing. It contaims 
excellent and often extremely funny stories, admirable descriptions 
of places and people—strangest of all, the lepers of a Greek island 
colony—and it is written in the slightly formal style which seems 
peculiar to painters and which, though it occasionally degenerates 
into banality, is never pretentious and often strangely clear and 
vivid in effect. Yet there is a void somewhere in the book. In 
spite of Mr. Hillier’s apparent candour about his work, his religion 
and his marriages, we are never given any understanding of the 
driving preoccupation of his life. One knows that he is a serious 
professional painter, but one does not feel that painting is ths 
preoccupation. That may be due simply to a failure in communta 
tion but, as one reads his book, the suspicion grows that he belongs 
to a different type from the modern artist. Adventurous, somewhat 
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t in action, but observant and appreciative of places and 
ple, he might be a nineteenth-century diplomat, traveller or 
eerchant, so much so, that one keeps expecting discussion ot affairs 
and is almost shocked by the brevity and superficiality of the few 
litical comments there are. One suspects that the psychological 
shocks of his childhood inhibited his application to the ordinary 
world and made him in the end a professional painter. He should 
have been, in the good sense, an amateur. 
However this may be, his book is extremely enjoyable, though 
itis a pity it has no index of proper names, or at least simple chapter 


headings 


M. Peyrefitte also caters for our need for vicarious travel and | 


romance. He has a sharp eye for the placing of a building or for a 
street scene and a good show of fashionable erudition ; he is a Catholic, 
he speaks Italian, and the places he describes are some of the most 
beautiful and, to us, the most exciting in the world because they 
combine innumerable historical and cultural associations with an 
alien warmth and light. It should be a good book, but it is not. It 
has no humanity. People are described—sacristans, cab-drivers, 
children playing in churches—but one feels that they are lay figures, 
put in to make a picture or to display the author’s robust Catholic 
tolerance of the world. And even the best of the descriptions of 
places are written without the real absorption in the object described 
which alone rouses the imagination of the reader; the worst, ¢.g., 
the chapter on Cefalu, read like a poor guide book and tell one 
nothing at all. The book is well translated and is ornamented 
with drawings by Gunther Boehmer, all of which one would willingly 
exchange for some photographs, a map and an index. 

CAROL STEWART 


Execrable Sovereign 


Tsar Nicholas I. By Constantin de Grunwald. (MacGibbon and Kee. 
21s.) 

Few rulers can have been so generally loathed as Nicholas I, Tsar 
of Russia. Swelling with .righteous indignation at the rape of 
Poland, Lord Tennyson trenchantly described him as ‘This icy- 
hearted Muscovite . . . O’ergrown Barbarian in the East.’ -All 
Europeans with any pretension to liberal leanings heartily endorsed 
the verdict; he was identified with knouts and salt mines, brutal 
repression and massacres of the innocent. This, undoubtedly, was 
largely justified. Yet Nicholas was by nature a kindly man, loth to 
take on the burden of the throne and, having done so, seeking wist- 
fully the welfare of his people. He could have made an estimable 
family man or an efficient mayor of a provincial town; it was stark 
tragedy that he found himself in control of something at once so 
primitive and so powerful as the Russia of 1825. 

Mr. de Grunwald has handled this biography, the first of Nicholas I, 
with all the skill which has made him one of Europe’s most respected 
diplomatic historians. His work is handicapped by the heavy- 
handed if conscientious translation of Brigid Patmore—a translation 
at times indeed over-conscientious, as when Stratford de Redcliffe 
makes a brief appearance as ‘Lord Stratford of Redcliffe’! But 
this does not detract from the value of this scholarly and most 
sensible account of a too little studied passage of history. 

In his first order of the day as Inspector-General of Engineers, 
Nicholas announced: ‘The slightest infringement of rules will be 
punished with all the strength of the'law, na pardon whatsoever 
will be granted.’ This ruthless sense of discipline, and determination 
to prove himself a man of iron, dominated all his life. To be 
implacable was a sacred duty to Russia and to Europe; and as his 
reign proceeded he became more and more certain that it was his 
destiny to preserve inviolate the old order. The Poles rose in the 
name of liberty. ‘They must be made happy in spite of themselves 
... by treating them like blind children,’ wrote Nicholas, invoking 
the help of his Maker in the altruistic blood-bath which he was 
planning for his feckless subjects. In the next few years he invoked 
his Maker so frequently that finally he seems to have invested himself 
with semi-divine prerogatives. The facts of life meant little to one so 
luckily endowed. When confirming the annulment of a marriage he 
firmly decreed, ‘The young person shall be considered a virgin.’ 
And, in public at least, considered a virgin she was. 

But the greatest tragedy of this half-crazed autocrat was that he 
had not an atom of greatness about him. Unlike Ivan and Peter 
with their innate genius for government, Nicholas was by disposition 
an efficient soldier, his heart was on the barrack square in a world of 
trim uniforms, polished buttons and neatly executed drills. Pushkin 
wrote of him: ‘Nicholas Emperor, the cause of all our misfortune— 
execrable sovereign—but noteworthy Colonel.’ So Nicholas bur- 
dened his people with a load of futile standing-orders: ‘All civil 
employees must shave their upper lip . . . the wearing of grey hats 
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and of beards is forbidden’—trivial inflictions bringing his govern- 
ment into well-earned contempt. 

Yet this inadequate tyrant found himself playinge the role of 
policeman of Europe, the ultimate defender of legitimate monarchy 
and autocratic government. Passionately believing in the divine 
right of royalty in general and of Tsar Nicholas in particular, he 
viewed the revolutions of 1848 with appalled surprise. He interfered 
in the Danubian principalities, crushed the insurgent Hungarians as 
eighteen years before he had crushed the Poles and everywhere 
flung his influence on to the side of established government. At 
home he vigorously repressed any sign of intellectual or political 
liberty. Rarely can so paltry a persecutor have enjoyed more 
distinguished victims. Herzen, Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Tur- 
genev, Dostoievsky, even the well-connected Count Tolstoy at one 
time or another suffered under his rule or felt the brutal force of his 
displeasure, 

Mr. de Grunwald is too wise a man and too experienced a historian 
to condemn Nicholas utterly and does full justice to his charm, his 
personal courage and generosity, his efficiency and honesty. But 
in the end one is not persuaded that Tolstoy's damning verdict was 
far wrong: ‘A narrow-minded soldier, coarse, arrogant and un- 
cultivated, living solely for power, longing only to reinforce that 

wer.”’ In a private citizen such characteristics are unattractive, 
in the autocratic ruler of one of Europe's greatest powers they 
proved entirely catastrophic. 

PHILIP SANDEMAN 


Fragments of a Legend 


Quite Early One Morning. By Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


Tus book contains ‘all that can be preserved in print of Dylan 
Thomas's contribution to the broadcasting medium,’ though many of 
its contents have been cut and edited; and there was apparently no 
place here for the script which Thomas used in his one exuberant, 
tousled appearance on television. The first part consists of his 
autobiographical (or mythopoeic) fragments, the second of his few 
—and much less well-known—critical pieces. 

I say fragments advisedly, for the impression of the whole is at 
first haphazard and piecemeal: in the title of one of the scripts, ‘The 
Crumbs of One Man's Year’ (or years). Yet read closely, pondered 
over, and, best of all, read aloud (though one can never hope to 
catch that fruity voice, with its huge range and windy undertones), one 
begins to grasp something bigger than a witty script-writer, and to 
discover instead a personality: and such discovery is rare in the 
marginal work ofa writer. One sees why there is a Dylan legend, why 
people who never knew him now talk of him by his first name, why 
tempers are lost between those who see him as an over-rated minor 
poet and those who think they hear the voice of a prophet when they 
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listen to a Dylan Thomas recording. And when one sees this, crit 
Sa : : z CTitical 
standards go haywire, and it becomes very easy to take this Collectigy 
of rich fragments, and any other fragments which one imagines 
find their way into print during the next few years, as ccm 
beyond criticism, as necessary parts of a great twentieth-century hero. 
myth, without which contemporary literature, and contem 
Britain, would be the poorer. fon 
To let this happen is to do Dylan Thomas's work an injustice E 
those who have rather contemptuously placed him in their li ~ 
judgements acknowledge the fact of his extraordinarily Carefy) 
craftsmanship. The apparent spontaneity of his prose and verse ; 
its faults and over-emphases as well as in its successes, was carefilh 
plotted and carefully built, as anyone who compares the two versj ’ 
of* Reminiscences of Childhood,’ or who looks at a draft of Thomas's 
poetry work-sheets, will see: even when he was wrong one feels thy 
he knew why he wanted to be wrong. A great splurge of adjectives 
which look arbitrary (and yet—and this is important—seem inevitable 
are seen on closer examination to be linked by something more than 
jaunty alliteration. Look, for instance, at the words he USES to 
describe the dancers at the Eisteddfod: the description is more than 
a catalogue, it is a verbal dance in itself. His gifts as mimic anj 
master of the hyperbolical epithet and the deadly definition were great 
Notice the dry, mock-Eliot rhythms of the schoolmaster in ‘Retum 
Journey,’ or the*men from the BBC who speak as though they had the 
Elgin Marbles in their mouths,’ or the magazine ‘with a circulation of 
seventeen poets and a woman who once met Kafka’s aunt.’ And 
above all, there is his authentic placing (ebullient as well as nostalgic) 
of his Anglo-Welsh background, a placing which begins with th 
stories in Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog and which ends with his 
unfinished novel. In these stories and sketches, he was a great comic: 
but he was also, as great comics always are, a * passionate observer: 
The critical pieces show him, at times, poised between a privaty 
conviction of the world’s seriousness and a public determination to 
lampoon what he called the ‘hushed voice and hats-off attitude’ to 
poetry: and most poets will have sympathy with this. As a roistering 
clown, mocking those who, talking their mouths off, sit on the fence 
between poetry and ‘the sentinel guard of artists’ rifles,’ he was 
unequalled. And he mocked himself as vigorously as he mocked 
anybody. But those who think Dylan Thomas was no more thana 
clown and an opportunist should read the pieces on Wilfred Owen, 
the Welsh poets, and Sir Philip Sidney; for there he was as serious and 
dedicated as perhaps only a humble, self-mocking man can be, 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


Courting 


A History of Courting. By E. S. Turner. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 
A CAVE-MAN drags his fiancée by the hair across the first page, and 
before the end the GI brides are in America, reading Professor 
Kinsey’s latest book. In between there are crusaders’ wives and 
troubadours; child marriages in the fifteenth century; capers, 
courtly and otherwise, by Elizabethans; puritan antidotes for 
wantonness; bundling in Scotland and bundling in Massachusetts} 
the Restoration, with stage, masquerades and Pepys; Vauxhall, 
and Fleet marriages; sensibility, chaperones, prudery and horrible 
valentines in the nineteenth century; and finally, world warfare, the 
motor car as a mobile sofa, and the cinema. 

Then it becomes noticeable how far apart the author stands from 
the contemporary writers who are his sources. They preached, they 
scorned, they condemned, and they chose luscious and unrestrained 
language for the purpose. He is content to remain detached and 
alert, using his material to tell his story—a pattern, it seems, of 
independent pendulums: the first moves from license to prudery and 
back again; and the second, from leisurely courtship with great 
show of protocol, swings to the matter-of-fact and ungaidly. 
The Church does its best ; the law does its best; parents do theif 
best—but none ever succeeds in arresting either pendulum. 

But when the book reaches the present day a third impression 
emerges. It is as though Mr. Turner, despite his wit, his clear sight 
and -his talent for enlivening and pointed illustration, has become 
depressed by his subject. He has looked at courtship’s history with 
a light and attentive heart, but cannot bring himself to look as 
objectively at its future. He sees the cinema, for instance, as a VIS 
aid to intimacies, standardising for millions a form of courtship he 
knows he is right to find unpalatable. Those earlier men, his sources, 
fulminated in their day. He, having reached his own, is tempted 
do so in his turn. 
tion no longer deterred by threat of hell or pregnancy... .?” But 
A History of Courting is itself one answer: evidence that man caf 
sometimes recognise his follies and laugh himself out of them, bring 
ing the pendulums back before they swing too far. A. H. BARTON 


*What answer,’ he asks, ‘can be given to a genera: - 
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The Struggle for 
Mastery in Europe 
1848-1918 


A, 3. F. FATLOR 

This first volume of a new Oxford series describes 
the relations of the great European powers when 
Europe was still the centre of the world. Though 
primarily diplomatic history, the book also brings 
out the political ideas and economic forces which 
shaped day-to-day diplomacy. 30s. net 
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M. Kallay was Hungarian Premier from 1942-4, 
His autobiographical narrative presents the Hun- 
garian dilemma and personifies the doubts, diffi- | 
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have just published 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF 


VISCOUNT 
SOUTHWOOD 


By R. J. Minney 


ONE of the most remarkable human stories of 
the present century, this biography of Viscount 
Southwood tells of a one-time sixpence-a-day errand 
boy of humble origin and scanty education, who, 
by his courage, enterprise and imagination, trans- 
formed a tiny printing shop with a staff of three 
into the vast Odhams Press printing and publishing 
organization and, who, rivalling his business success 
in the field of philanthropy, helped, in his lifetime, 
to raise over twenty million pounds for charity. 
Here, told for the first time, is the story of a man 
of rare ability with the even rarer attribute of a 
kind heart that neither hardship nor success could 
change. With full-colour frontist ind sixty-four 
pages of photographs. 


From All Booksellers Twenty-five shillings net 
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Local Lore 
Sedgemoor and Avalon. By Desmond Hawkins. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 
Under Dartmoor Hills. By D. St. Leger Gordon. (Robert Hale. 16s.) 


Born these authors have travelled much in their respective fields and 
delved deeply in local lore, but neither of them has attempted a guide 
book telling the reader how to get there, what to see and how to see it. 

Mr. Hawkins had a boundless store of legend, myth and history 
upon which to draw and he has done so liberally. Glastonbury with 
its holy thorn and its traditions of Joseph of Arimathea, of St. Patrick 
and St. David, of Arthur and Guinevere and the Holy Grail, King 
Alfred and Athelney, Sedgemoor, Monmouth and Jeffreys provides 
ample material and the author leaves it to the reader to draw the line 
between fact and fiction. Controversy and doubt he agrees are 
inevitable. Thanks to the preservative powers of peat and the skill 
of modern archzologists in excavating the lake villages of Godney 
and Meare, he says, we know a lot about the people who inhabited 
the district three hundred years before the birth of Christ and very 
little about the people who lived three hundred years after his birth. 

Glastonbury, the legendary Isle of Avalon, is given good measure, 
but not to the extent of crowding out other places and features. The 
rivers and the rhines, willow and peat, farming, cider and sheep, the 
Sedgemoor country and the villages and coast all have their place. 

Mr. St. Leger Gordon writes from an intimate knowledge of 
Dartmoor and its people. Here and there he gives a hint of a 
nostalgic longing for the pest but he is under no illusion that every- 
thing was for the best in the good old days. From a less-known 
work of Mrs. Beeton, her Penny Cookery Book, for people of 
limited means, he quotes a ‘weekly bill of fare for a man with a wife 
and four children earning 10s. per week, and whose expenditure for 
breakfasts, dinners and suppers may amount to Ss. and 10d. weekly.’ 
Commenting on the disappearing West-country brogue—the dialect 
that prides itself on being the speech of King Alfred, he says: ‘It is 
significant that although the northern accent may be heard from 
Cabinet Ministers, or even in the House of Lords, Parliament has yet 
to be addressed in tones peculiar to Devonshire.’ 

In creating his picture of Dartmoor people the author takes details 
from farther afield and much of the book is in fact social history 
applicable with minor. variatiéns to Kent or Yorkshire. This 
treatment*undoubtedly widens the appeal of the book which will be 
read with interest by many who may never have heard of Sticklepath, 
Belstone or other Dartmoor villages. 

TOM STEPHENSON 


New Novels 
Riot. By John Wyllie. (Secker & Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 
How Dear Is Life. By Henry Williamson. (Macdonald. |2s. 6d.) 
15s ) 


Assis. (W. H. 


The Corner Stone. By Zoe Oldenbourg. (Gollancz. 


The Heritage of Quincas Borba. By Machzdo de 
Allen. I2s. €d.) 

THert have been, rightly, quite a few novels dealing with the problems 

of coloni | administration during recent months. Riot gives the 

tautest ond truest picture so far of that hardly imaginary African 

town where is only one mus-directed shot away. 

lie uses his own version of the Dos Passos newsreel technique 
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to tell his story. The violence, breeding, and coming to ugly fi 
is itself the central character. Its cause and effect are seen Me 
by a dozen or so individuals, black and white: the wily, half-mad 7 
plotter, Mr. Tee; the good, grey, American missionary Dortweiley 
Johnson, the young nationalist and his English wife; Busisa th 
superficially complaisant African lawyer; the Bensons, refugee } 
permanent victims of race-hatred, whose reactions give a stereoscop; 
depth to Mr. Wyjllie’s picture of Port Christian. = 

For all its staccato prose and building tension this is a graye and 
measured book. Mr. Wyllie’s compassionate and calm fairness ig 
in itself, a poignant commentary on the African problem. And 
certainly, Riot confirms the promise shown in The Goodly Seed 

Mr. Williamson’s world is nearly two generations removed from 
Mr. Wyllie’s; and might as well be two centuries. How Dear Is Lif 
is the ninth volume in the chronicle of the Maddisons, the third to 
concentrate on Phillip. It takes him from his first job at the Moop 
Insurance sub-offices in Wine Vaults Lane to a shell-hole near Yong 
in the first vear of the Great War. It is written with a timeless kind 
of cosiness, a sprawling, spacious, suburban mansion of a book 
that includes somewhere in its overfilled rooms a souvenir of 
every day of its inhabitants’ lives; a comfortable, cheery book which 
by its good-hearted innocence, makes Phillip’s experiences in France 
read like a Boy’s Own Paper for grown-ups. Yet Mr. Williamson js 
patiently creating an authentic middle-class view of social history 
through the end of the nineteenth century towards today: and 
irritating as How Dear Is Life is at moments, the main impression 
retained is one of painstaking honesty. 

Miss Oldenboursg is, if such an unlikely combination can be imagined, 
the French Trevelyan of the historical novel. The Corner Stone 
recreates, with a detail of feeling that leaves the good journeyman like 
Mr. Williamson standing, the tone and texture of medizval Europe 
After a few pages you begin to assume the basic beliefs of the people 
who make her book. She uses grandfather, father, son: Ansiau, 
Herbert le Gros and Haguenier, to demonstrate the three dimensions 
of the medizval mind-—the first a simple, rough-hewn, suffering old 
Crusading baron; the second a domineering, lusty, materialistic bully; 
the third a delicate, overscrupulous victim of courtly love. Around 
them ire woven, with all the colour and intricacy of a tapestry, the 
lives and loves of a score of characters, of the court of Count Henri 
at Troyes, the provincialism of a minor fief at Linniéres, the bursting 
vitality of thirteenth-century Marseilles, the harsh heat of the Holy 
Land. The pierre angulaire of Miss Oldenbourg’s title is the Christian 
faith (and courtly love, its involved, literary offspring) of the 
medieval world. And it is her conception of, and magical instinct 
for, the working of this which creates a serious book rather than a 
best-selling pastiche. For given, to use Coleridge’s phrase in an 
unintended way, the willing suspension of our disbelief, we can, in 
The Corner Stone, relive a reality based on faith, move in a world of 
splendour created by belief and (as we follow blind Ansiau through the 
campaign against the heretical Albigensians of Provence) see and feel 
the obverse horrors created by the same belief. Miss Oldenbourg’s 
genius in so recreating a dead world as to make it live more energetic 
ally than our own Pilgrim-haunted, décor-filled, Pools-wet, pillarbox- 
dotted, lunatic landscape, moves the critical eye away from faults of 
wordiness and womanish embroidery. It’s hard to be measured when 
you want to shout Ave Maria. But these faults exist; and exist more 
lushly it seems to me, than they did in her earlier novel, The World 
Is Not Enough. 1 found, for example, that some of the ravings of 
Eglantine as she brews hopeless spells against Herbert in the forest, 
had echoes of Cold Comfort Farm about them; and anyway, that she 
raved too much. Fifty less pages out of five hundred and twenty- 
eight might have made a cleaner, straighter book. Nevertheless, Miss 
Oldenbourg has again achieved a miracle of feeling and construction; 
and to complain would be caddish. 

Even so I find that Machado de Assis, the Dickens, Stendhal and 
Cervantes of Brazil, knocks Miss Oldenbourg into an admittedly chie 
cocked hat with one paragraph. The Heritage of Quincas Borbs 
picks up where The Epitaph of a Small Winner \eft off. While Borba 
himself turns into Saint Augustine, Rubiao, his gentle beneficiary, 
becomes Napoleon IIIf. But since I find it impossible to write 
about Machado, except to say: Read him, will Miss Wilson 
please translate all his novels and Messrs. W. H. Allen publish them— 
quickly—so that I can go on reading what are for me new books by 
one of the world’s masters often, as often as possible? 

JOHN METCALF 




















Owing to the very large entry for the Spectator’s 
second Review competition (Lord M. by David Cecil). 
i; will not be possible to announce the result until 
November 19, when the winning entry will be printed 
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More sit ting LOOM “There are n0 follies about my Bergere suite”, 


purred the ERCOLion. “It’s the most perfect 

in the sittine-room! 
. s little room it has room enough on those extra long, 

deep foam rubber seat cushions for the lankiest individual to 


conjured by the ERCOLion 


loll, lounge or lie back in blissful comfort. Its tension springs 









conspire to relax all bodily tension. Its soft fcather-down 
filled back cushions fill you with content. Light enough 
for your wife to pick up, and so reasonably priced that it 


would be folly indeed not to possess it.” 
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iF YOU CARE FOR YOUR BOOKS 


youll care for Cumbrae 


Available in 9 different styles and five different 








lilustrated below 








Vertical Bookcase with two wooden woods, Cumbrae Bookcases give your treasured 
doors £17:10:0 

; books the good home they deserve. They add 
Horizontal Bookcase with glass = ’ y 





sliding doors £15:10:0 distinction wherever they are used, can be stacked 





to divide up a room, used as display cabinets, 






The smooth wax polish finish is a delight to the 





eye, easy to keep clean . . . definitely bookcases 






which combine good looks with adaptability. 






—? 








For dividing up a roam. 
Two horizontal bookcases combine here to make a 
dining alcove. Many variations are possible. 











Full particulars from 


H. Morris & Co., Ltd., Milton Street, —— C4 
also at 


Deansgate Arcade, Deansgate, Manchester 
ind 1, Heddon Street, Regent Strect, London, W.1 







MORRIS OF GLASGOW 















Argentines. By James 


Perplexing 
Bruce. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s.) 

IN recent years, to the bewilderment of the 

Argentine public, Washington has _ alter- 

nately used the ‘big stick’ and the abrazo 

when dealing with their government. In 


Those 


1947 Mr. James Bruce—a_hard-headed 
American millionaire—was sent as Ambas- 
sador to Buenos Aires with instructions to 
fraternise with the people and win the 
friendship of President Peron, whom Ambas* 
sador Spruille Braden had previously de- 
nounced. as an enemy of the free world. 
Mr. Bruce, with the bustle and bonhomie of 
the successful business man, toured the 
whole country, met all manner of people, 
and embraced their ruler. He was, of course, 
an amateur diplomat; and he ts an amateur 
author. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its superficiality, 
British business men travelling to the River 
Plate for the first time will be well advised 
to read this book in the aeroplane while 
they fly across the monotonous wastes of 
the South Atlantic. The chapter on the 
Argentine family, for example, will be 
found to be helpful, describing as it does the 
rigid protocol which governs the routine of 
the Argentine household—and, incidentally, 
the husband's extra-marital relations. The 
privileged position of the male is rightly 
emphasised: while a strong belief im ‘the 
virtue of womanhood and the sanctity of 
the home’ is at the foundation of Argentine 
society, it is typical also that a married man 
should remark :* It’s the women who marry 
we remain single. Our wives are expected 
to keep their knowledge of such things to 
themselves. We Argentines are men first, 
husbands second.” Another subject to which 
authors of books about Argentina usually 
give little attention but to which Mr. Bruce 
devotes several valuable pages, is the role 
of the Catholic Church in the life of the 
nation. ‘The Church is everywhere,” he 
says, and a priest will even be present to 
officiate at the opening of a new shop in 
Buen s Aires or at a labour meeting. And in 
their religion, as in everything else, the 
Argentines feel themselves to be superior 
to their neighbours: * They regard the Church 
in Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Latin 
America’s west coast countries 2s a primitive 


institution: .. so corrupted by Indian pagean- 


try ard symbolism as to be almost another 
religion.” 

Mr. Bruce’s comments on President Peron 
and his |. te wife cre-——-surprisingly, in view 
of his close persone! ecquaintance with the 
pair no more protound or authoritative 
than those of the aversge American journalist 

» has covered the st 
G. B. 


\ History of Modern China. By Kenneth 

Scott Latourette. (Pelican Books 2s, éd.) 
series of national 
will form a history 


This is the first of a 
histories, which together 
of the medern world. The author devotes a 


chi pier each to China's geography, pre- 
re ‘ y history trom the earliest times, 
and culture (Superior <nd alone Confucius 
stocd, Who taught U useful science, to be 
goce’) before coming to grips with the 
nineteenth snd twentieth centuries The 
facts cre cle: rly ard temper: tely presented, 
but serve of the explan: tions— notably of 
the ev. ton under the Ming and Manchu 


been t.ken 


a « i ight well have 
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further. Individually the Chinese seem 
highly adaptable people; the petrifaction 
which underlay the brilliance that confronted 
the earlier European visitors might have been 
worth a few more pages of examination. 
There is also an element of confusion in the 
author’s treatment of the Communist 
revolution. Sometimes he represents it as a 
phase in a preconceived Chinese destiny, 
basically similar to those periods of reform 
and regeneration that in the past have 
repeatedly followed a change in the Mandate 
of Heaven: sometimes as something far 
more radical, a complete break with the 
specifically Chinese past. On the whole, 
however, this is a handy, readable and 
informative little book. 

ou. 0. <. 


4 Guide to English Literature. 1: The Age 
of Chaucer. Edited by Boris Ferd. (Pen- 
guin Books. 3s, 6d.) 


THis book is bound to arouse widespread 
interest, both for its own sake and as the 
first volume of what is already being called, 
in anticipation, the ‘Penguin History of 
English Literature,” though Mr. Ford, the 
general editor, avoids the word ‘history’ 
and labels the series a ‘guide.” There is no 
need to quarrel over names; to judge from 
this volume, the complete undertaking will 
be a literary history sure enough, though the 
narrative element is cut down to a bare 
minimum and the problem of the ‘names 
which have to be mentioned’ is solved by 
putting them in alphabetical order at the 
end of the book, with a useful line or two 
of information after each one. The contri- 
butors are thus freed from the compulsion 
to pepper their pages with names and dates, 
and the emphasis, instead, is laid on some- 
thing more important: the problem of how 
to approach a literary work—what kind and 
amount of ‘period’ atmosphere it is neces- 
sary to breathe in, what effects to look out 
for, what constitutes the genuine seriousness 
of ‘serious’ literature. The seven volumes 
must stand or fall together, but of this one 
it can certainly be said that it is bold in 
conception, well executed, and excellent 
value for money. The relative difficulty of 
English medieval literature is at least 
partly due to physical scarcity—the texts 
just aren't on people’s shelves—and to help 
to overcome this the book actually provides 
over two hundred pages of medieval 
poetry: an astonishing piece of generosity. 
Of course there are cavils: it seems odd 
that Spenser should be crammed into this 
book, for the study of his poetry neither 
illuminates nor is illuminated by the study 
of medieval literature, and he would have 
fitted more intelligibly into the Renaissance 
volume; this difficulty partly vanishes if we 
simply agree to ‘regard this as the ‘pre- 
Shakespearean’ volume, but only partly, 
for the treatment of the Renaissance, in its 
earlier phases, is a little skimpy. Again, 
Mr. Berry's anthology of medizval verse 
does not include enough of the lyrics: 
surely there was room for Balliol 354—He 
bare him up, he bare him down’—even if 
it is easily accessible elsewhere. But these 
and other objections, which no doubt the 
editor and contributors could cogently 
answer, do not alter the fact that this is a 
splendid book for the price, an excellent 

one at ony price, 
iW. 
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Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia. Vol XII: The 
Arts. (Oxford University Press, London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 30s.) 


Tuis, the last in order of the entire twelve. 
volume plan, is the tenth volume to be 
published of the only serious encyclopaedia 
for children. Dealing with the arts, it would 
be bound to require the beautiful Production 
it shows, and it is inexpensive even jf the 
illustrations only were considered. 

City and borough librarians report tha 
the intelligent planning causes young people 
to think and investigate for themselves, 

The arrangement, not alphabetical except 

within the volume, but dictated by Subject. 
classification, leads to adventurous reading 

but cannot avoid over-simplitication, The 
distinction between Dominicans and Francis. “4 
ans in ‘Sermons,’ for instance, is not a 

true one, and the short articles on the Venus 

de Milo and the Winged Victory are very 
confused. Inevitable flaws of this sort, 
however, are outweighed by the absorbing 

interest provided in the skilful and rapid 
surveys of many subjects. The half-column , 
on Paradise Lost, for example, is a gem of 
compressed appreciation. The two articles 

on ‘Painting Methods’ and ‘Care of Paint. 

ings’ will teach an intelligent child that the 

study of an art is to be approached from 

many angles beside the historical one, 

The eight colour plates reproduce with a 
splendour worthy of the Oxford Press a 
Stained-glass panel from York Minster, a 
Renoir, a Blake, a Titian, a Constable, as 
well as an arrangement of Chinese pottery, 

a Russian Icon, and an expressionist painting 

by Franz Marc. The wealth variety and 

beauty of the black-and-white illustrations 

have to be seen to be believed, and, where- 

ever needed, musical notation or archi- 

tectural detail is given visual representation, 
K. G, 


Photography for Archacologists. By M. B. 
Cookson. (Max Parrish. 15s.) 


Mr. Cookson has been photographing 
archeological sites and objects for over a 
quarter of a century, and now practises and 
teaches this visual art in the Institute of 
Archeology of the University of London. 
His friends, his pupils, and hundreds of 
young archzologists who do not know him 
personally but who have so often seen his 
anonymous work in the pages of journals 
and books will welcome his advice and help, 
so succinctly put together, in this small book, 
This is a humourless book, but then the 
camera does not lie (although Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler in his preface to it says, ‘the camera 
is an awful liar’), and without lies and 
anecdotes we are down to the basic facts of 
cameras, lenses, light, and dark rooms. Mr. 
Cookson tells us we must never use retouch, 
that we must always keep our sites clean, 
and never take an archzological photo- 0 
graph without a scale (although it is nice to | 
observe he prints several of his own here 
without scales!). He prefers 12 by 10 plate 
cameras to miniature, hand and _ reflex 
cameras, and insists they do better work; 
his own photographs, which illustrate this 
book, prove what excellent work they do 
achieve in skilled hands. This book is most 

welcome as an attempt to pass on the 

technical skill of a master archeological ( 
photographer to the many who are still 
learning this difficult craft. 
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IR JAMES BARRIE in *My Lady 
Nicotine’ said: *“‘When he was 
wor ) i} | at school, Jimmy Moggridge smoked 
a cane-chair, and he has since said 
that from cane to ordinary mixtures 
was not so noticeable as the change 
from ordinary mixtures to the 
Arcadia. Were I anxious to prove 
Jimmy’s statement, I would merely 
give you the only address at which 
the Arcadia is to be had. But that I 
will not do. It would be as rash as 
0 proposing a man with whom I am 
unacquainted for my club. You may 
not be worthy to smoke the Arcadia 
Mixture"’— acknowledged by Sir 
James to be “no other than Craven 

Mixture”, 

Try CRAVEN 
Your own appreciation of such rich, 
cool smoking luxury will prove you 
9 worthy of this fine tobacco, 
raven. 

Two deeply satisfying blends 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
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Freedom 


from care 


— how rarely can we enjoy it, how 
eagerly we seize it when the opportunity 
arises! That is why so many men— 
important, on-the-move men—cross the 
Atlantic by Canadian Pacific. On board 
an Empress they know they can expect 
complete comfort, good food, and 
friendly, efficient service only a bell- 
push away. They know too that when 
they land they can go to the ends of 
Canada by the same great travel 
system. From first to last they are 
secured from worry, secured as you 
will be, because 


is with you 


all the way 


Information from your travel agent or 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhail Street, 


=f 


~ 


=. 


E.C.g (Avenue 4707) or any other Canadian Pacific office. 


=| 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue immediate reaction of Wall Street to the 
Congressional election results was a sharp 
rise. It will not surprise me if the market 
takes a bullish view of the economic con- 
sequences of the new Congress. After all, 
the 1953/54 recession was brought about by 


the Republicans, obsessed with their ideas of 


sound money and balanced budgets, making 
too sharp an attack upon deficit finance. 
They had, of course, to revise their deflation- 
ary ideas when unemployment had risen to 
over 5 per cent. of the labour force and in- 
dustrial production had declined by 9 per cent. 
They have therefore allowed the prospective 
Budget deficit to rise to $5,000 millions for 
the fiscal year to June, 1955, against a deficit 
of $3,000 millions for 1953/54. They have 
brought cheap money to assist the housing 
drive and they have even come to the direct 
aid of one ‘needy’ industry, for example, by 
buying lead and zinc for the stockpile to 
ease the depression in domestic base metals. 
But they have never actually taken the 
drastic, Keynesian steps for the stimulation 
of business generally which Mr. Truman 
would have favoured, although the President 
paid lip-service to Keynes by calling in 
economists to prepare a programme ol 

ublic works. What is more, the effect of 
one Pea defence policy with its emphasis 
On ‘massive retaliation by a strategic 
bombing force was to cut defence expendi- 
tures for 1954/55 by nearly $5 billions. Will 
the Democratic control of Congress bring 
about a change in Government spending, 
both military and civil? It is not impossible. 
It is even possible that the economy will now 
get the stimulus it so desperately wants. 


* . . 


At the moment some American industries 
are enjoying a norma! seasonal increase in 


activity—notably steel, automobiles, textiles 
and the retail stores. Others are still 
declining. But there can be no general 


up-swing until stocking-up begins and 
de-stocking ends. Stocks have been declin- 
ing at the annual rate of between $3,000 and 
$4,000 millions—manufacturers’ stocks are 
about $3.000 millions less than they were 
a year ago—and until this deflationary force 
comes to an end there can be no sustained 
recovery. It may, indeed, be on the point 
of ending. An increase in demand in almost 
any industry would now cause business men 
to revise their policy and a really big and 
sustained increase in sales would force them 
to begin stocking-up. Consumer expendi- 
tures are certainly tending to rise, thanks to 
recent wage increases and the cuts in per- 
sonal taxes. If, therefore, business men 
begin to speculate on an increase in Govern- 
ment spending, following the Democrat 
victory, at the same time as the public 
decides to increase its own spending in the 


stores—we must watch the Christmas sales 
then we shall see an end to this unspectacula 
American recession. 


” * * 


A Democratic Congress also makes it 
more certain that the American policy of 
spending abroad will not be curtailed. This 
has enabled European countries to avoid 
any trouble from the American recession, to 
add to their gold and dollar reserves and to 
plan a vast increase in production. In the 


fiscal year to June, 1954, American overseas 
military expenditures (including ‘off-shore 
procurements’) amounted to $2,530 millions 
and Government grants (including Indo- 
China military aid) to $1,650 millions, a 
total of $4,180 millions. While this support 
continues it is pretty certain that European 
and British prosperity will be maintained 
and even increased, assuming, of course, 
that workers’ earnings are high enough to 
absorb the increased output without too 
much price-cutting. If the new European 


12, 
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settlement 1s duly ratified American def 

spending in Western Europe May even by 
increased. This cheerful Prospect yj 
provide British investors with comfort 

long-term thoughts at a time when =~ 
have become vulnerable to profit-tat; 

And above all it may come to the Tescue of 
Wall Street bulls. The market there iS more 
vulnerable than ours, partly because On the 
price-earnings ratio American Cquity stocks 
are dearer, partly because American cor. 
poration earnings for 1954 are down, 
although dividend payments are expected to 
be up. In other words, Wall Street 4 
hanging on December being a bountiful 
dividend season: if this fails it will be a relief 
to have a more bountiful new Congress, 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue stock markets seem to have entered upon 
an irregular or patchy phase and I would 
agree with my colleague that a period of 
consolidation is coming during which 
profit-taking will gradually be absorbed by 
new institutional buying. The pace of the 
advance, in any case, must slow down, even 
for ANGLO-IRANIAN. The bulls got their 
four-for-one bonus but were not at all 
satisfied with Sir William Fraser's statement, 
which left them in doubt about the dividend 
policy. In these more enlightened days it 
is common form for directors, after carrying 
through an important capital reorganisation, 
to indicate what dividend they hope to pay 
in the future. There is no excuse for 
reticence in this case, for the revenue coming 
to the company from the reopened Persian 
fields is virtually cut and dried. Earnings 
in 1953 amounted to nearly 170 per cent. 
and without allowing for any increase from 
outside sources the profit accruing from the 
new Persian agreement will lift these earnings 
to 230 per cent. in 1955, 270 per cent. in 1956 
and 300 per cent. in 1957, The 1953 dividend 
was only 424 per cent., which was about 
a quarter of the earnings. If a more liberal 
dividend policy can now be followed—say, 
up to a third of profits—a dividend for 1955 
might be 75 per cent. on the old or 15 per 
cent. on the new. This would allow a yield 
of just over 4 per cent. at the present price of 
£184. For the time being the shares seem 
high enough as compared with Shell, but 
no doubt they will attract buyers for ‘the 
long pull’ when they are marked ex bonus at 
the equivalent price of 74s. 
- ~ + * 

Brewery results for the year to September 
this year will be mixed. Consumption has 
again declined but raw material costs have 
remained low and those companies which 
have been able to improve their operating 
efficiency will probably be able to win 
higher profits. IND Coope, for example, for 
the year to August last have recovered the 
set-back of the previous year and I doubt 
whether the profits have yet seen the full 
effects of the capital improvements to finance 
which the £2 million debenture issue was 
made last August. The directors have 
wisely kept the dividend at 12 per cent., for 
with earnings of nearly 17 per cent. the 
cover is not too strong. At 9s. 6d. the Ss. 
units yield 6.2 per cent., which is useful for 
the small investor, but | would not recom- 
mend the shares for much capital apprecia- 
tion. WHITBREAD has been my choice for 
capital profit. I recommended them a year 
ago at 88s. and they have since given a 


50 per cent. bonus. They are now quoted 
at 95s. 6d., which would yield a profit of 
nearly 37s. a share. The company has just 
declared an interim dividend of 7 per cent~ 
against the equivalent of 5} per cent.—and 
the market is going for a final of 17 per cent, 
making 24 per cent. for the year. If this is 
forthcoming the yield at 95s. 6d. would be 
over 5 per cent. If I were a holder I would 
be tempted at this price to take at least part 
of the capital profit, especially after the 
recent sharp rise. 
tol » - 

If the public is spending less money on 
beer it is certainly buying more bread and 
more self-raising flour. I have previously 
called attention to the investment merits of 
MCDOUGALLS TRUST and it is gratifying to see 
that for the ten months to June 30 this 
company earned as much as it did in the 
previous twelve months. The consolidated 
trading profits (before tax) have actually 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. Ina 
masterly under-statement the directors refer 
to a ‘satisfactory trading experience due 
largely to increased sales.’ A dividend of 
12 per cent. is paid for the ten months, 
making the equivalent rate for the year 
14.4 per cent. (against 12 per cent.). At the 
present price of 52s. 9d. the shares would 
therefore return a potential annual yield of 
over 53 per cent. Allowing for the large 
*good-will’ element in the business this is 
not unattractive for a soundly managed 
and strongly established company. There 
is no doubt that restoring freedom to millers 
to buy their wheat in the cheapest market, 
whatever the currency, has enabled them to 
increase their profit margins very con- 
siderably. 

* ~ » 

The newspaper battle for the juvenile 
reader may be causing headaches in Fleet 
Street but should bring smiles to the 
directors of W, H. SMITH AND SON (HOLDINGS), 
whose bookstalls will handle a_ larger 
turnover. For the past five years this 
company has enjoyed an increase in sales 
and the current trading year should be no 
exception to the rule. The last two of the 
war-damaged shops have now been rebuilt 
and the programme of modernisation and 
refitting goes on. The Canadian business 
also expanding. Earnings last year amounted 
to nearly 40 per cent. and the dividend was 
raised from 124 per cent. to 14 per cent. 
There is a good chance of the dividend being 
raised again to, say, 16 per cent., which 
would allow a potential yield of 5 per cent 
at the present price of 64s, 3d. 
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engagement < { persons answering these 
i Gooments must be made through a 

Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
in ded Employment Agency if the appli- 
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gesential and yorthand an advantage 
Bex 1021 


from Britis: sub- 
Organise! 


BBC invites applications 
Organiser 


for Burmese Programme 


pod Vietnamese Programme 









Duties: supervis: of Programme Sections 
broadcasting in Burmese and Vietnamese 
and piannir production of programmes 
gprolving P m in Englisa of News 
Bulletins ntaries and Talks for 
transition into Burmese and Vietnamese 
Bwential qualifications knowledge of 


gpoken and written Burmese or Vietnamese, 


editorial abili acministrative experience, 
and a know ze of and interest in worid 
gfisits in general and the affairs of South 
Bast Asia abd the Par East in particular 
Wide culiuray and academic background 
desirable. Sastry £990 «(p ssibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 
annual increments to £1,320 maximum 


Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 





‘$0 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer. Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within 5 days 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY, Sydney, Australia 
Vacancies for Senior Lecturers and Lec- 
turers. The New South Wales University of 
Technology invites applications for the 
following vacancies on its academic sta: 

Senior Lec r / Lecturer Economics, 
tence in one of the follow- 
1ometrics, Experimental 
sychology, Counselling) 






mn i 
Psychology (Ex 
ing fields 
Psychology, S 











Lecturers: English, Government, History 
Sslary: Senior Lecturer £A1,500 rane, 
£AL730 per annum Lecturer £A1,100 
range, £A1,450 r annum Commencing 
salsry according to qualifications and 
experience. Applicants must possess appro- 
prate degree or diploma, preferably with 
honours. Txey should have had appropriate 





industrial or professional experience and be 
t 






prepared indertake research in special 
elds. Successful applicants will be 
eligible, subject to medical examination, t 
contribute t the State Superannuation 
lacs shipp fares to 

i families wil] be 

ications, with 











porting docu- 
th the Agent 
I y 5 56 ‘57 
W.C.2, before November 30, 
»v of application should be 
airmail) to the Bursar 
ty of Technology. Broafi- 
Wale Australia, in an 
University Appointment 
date 
YOUNG MAN WANTED for t ok, chur 
furnishin< ness Es ential, touch 
typ r hard work, intelligence 
A moda 3 provided Fas coa 
Moving & soon Wace a ding t 
Bbility. B 18 
SITUATION WANTED 
GENT. Ex MSS./Prf{. Reading, space 
selling, advt sks. publs. work. Box 1017 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


ABBE BREUII Exhibition of drawings of 








Pa.aeoli ave art. Arts Councij Gallery, 
4st Ja ne Square, S.W.1 Closes Nov. 
1 Pri. Sat. 10-6 Admi sion free. 


PTO O +e HHO 8 eee eee 


STILL 
SMOKING ? 


STOP IT! 


INVEST WHAT YOU NOW SQUANDER. 
IMPROVE YOUR HEALTH 100°, 
SAFE. SPEEDY, PERMANENT CURE 


D. P. SERVICES 


11, Old Bond Street, Londen, W.1 


St i 





A SMALLHOLDING ON PARNASSUS by, 
Sir William Haley. watenel Ses Seau } 


Twelfth Annual Lecture. 7 = | 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 803 





Westminster. Wednesday, November 
6.30 p.m. Chairman: the Rt. Hon. 
Norman Birkett. Vote of Thanks by the | 
Lord Horder. Tickets from N.B.L., 7/ 
Albemarle Street, W.1. Memberg free, non-~ | 
members 38, (Visitors are asked to be in | 
their seats by 6.25 p.m., as the lecture is 
being recorded for broadcasting.) | 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. The | 
State and Private Apartments with period | 
furniture. 8 rooms fully furnished. New | 
or and e Dally 10-5 in- 
days 


AND 


hibits. 





THE BACKGROUND OF | 
Lecture by Raphael 
Sunday, November 14, at 3.30 


HILLEL 
RABBINIC JUDAISM 


Loewe, M.A 


P.m., at the Liberal Jewish Synagogue 
(Annexe) 28 St. John's Wood Road, N.W.8 
(opp. Lord's Cricket Ground). All welcome. | 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 ruton Street, | 
W.1 group of French Paintings of the 
XIX and XX Centuries Daily 10-5.30 
Sats 0-1 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, . Lelcester Se 
The Frank Dobson Exhibition and recent 
pictures by Anthony Gross, 10-5.30 
Sats 10-1 

LONDON GROUP EXHIBITION, New 
Burlington Galleries. Old Burlington S&t., 
W. Daily until December 4, 10-6. Tuesday 


and Thursday 10-8 (not Sundays) 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 
French Masters— Boudin, Corot, Degas, 
Picasso, Renoir etc Until Nov. 20 
Dally 10-5.30, Sat. 10-12.30. 

PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park 
Gardens, W.11. Open every Friday, 6.30- 
8 p.m Russian conversa'ion and play 
readinz November 12. 8 p.m. Dr. Lossky 
‘(California University) The Rela‘ionship 
between State and Church in Medieval 
Russia. November 19 Rev. V. Rodzianko 
Ru sian Spirituality 


ROLAND. BROWSE & PDELBANC®O, 19 Cork | 


Street, W.1 French paintings of the 19th | 
and 20th century: Marearet Kave: Fabric 
ollates with some stained glass } 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Con- 

way Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday 

il am. Nov. 14. Dr. W. E. Swinton, 

Ph.D.. ‘ Autumn Leaves." Adm. free. Pree 

copy Monthly Record on request. Chamber | 
Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm. Is 

YOGA Talks on its theory and practice, | 
Tuesdays 6.30 a¢ Caxton Hall. Subject for } 
November 16, ‘The Path of Liberation.” | 
Arr. by Shanti Sadan Admission free. | 
Lectures on Yoga als> every Wed. and Pri., 
8, at 29 Chepstow Villa, W.1 


PERSONAL 
4 CAURCH for individual belief and 
rational doctrine Information about | 
Unitarianism. Please send s‘amp. 8S. Se 
Postal Mission. 14 Gordon Sq wcll 
a JOINT PARTNERSHIP that is bound to 


please is cold lamb with Rayner's delicious 
Mango Chutney 
CANCER PATIENT. (541741.) Old age pen- 





sioner (87), living alone, need; nourishing 
foods, warm clothes and blankets. Please 
ip us r n (als housands of 


f care for ir 
ther sad cases). Carol-singers are cordially 

















invited to co-opera.e. National Society for 
Cancer Relief, Dept, G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1 
CAREERS Bookkeeper-Recep- 
ionisis N Dietitian-Caterers 
Medical Succe postal 
r ur Secr thern 
Trainin lege. Brighton, 
FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES OF TASTE 
an original, tactiul, flattering present for 
i nts and f their wives, renewing 
s e of iriendship monthly A sub- 
on House & Garden or Vogue 
cards sent before Christmas Only | 
ne firm supplied in each line of business, | 
Wr f 1 details to Conde Nast Publi- | 
37 Golden Square, London, | 








W.l 
FREE MEALS from monotony by serving 
2 u h some of that tasty Rayner’s 
Chutney 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female, 
and the Human Male sent on by post. | 
Write or call for our Free Price List and | 
Literature Family Planni.g Piertag, 
4 Wardour St., London, W1, Dept. DX. | 
LADY. B.Sc. Hons. Lond. (Zoology, Botany) | 


| qualified teacher, seeks part time work she 


home. Box 1019. 

LEARN TO WEAVE, Diploma Correspon- 
dence Course. Write ‘ Handweaver' Maga- 
zines, Canterbury 

OLD ITALIAN PAINTINGS required. Land- 
scapes, relic‘ous town scenes, figure s 
jects Sketches not objected to Appleby 


can a at 











Bros., 27 William IV Street, London, W.C.2, 
PARENTS ! * Your Child in Ballet.’ 2s. 0d 
Ballet Publications, 13a Mortimer Crescent, 
N.W.6 

PRIVATE TREATMENT IN ILLNESS 
Members (including dependants) of 
B.U.P.A. can make private arrangements 
for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, 
etc., and the Association refunds all or 


ubdstantial part of cost. Send postcard 
for descriptive brochure to Dept. No. 38/6, 
61 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. 


(Continued overleaf) 











Two pr ¢ ae 
awarded ach 
week 2 copy 
of Y De 
Luxe edition 
of Chamnbers's 
Twentieth Cen- 
tury D ma 
mada hook 
oken r 
ne > in ec ?. 
These will be 
awarded to the 
senders of the 
frst two rrect 
solutions opened 
afier noon on 
Tuesday week, 
November 23, 
and addressed. 
Crossword 808, 
99 Gower St., 
lorndenr Wet 
Solution nust 


be on the form 
here printed The 
und the 
naiict of the 
will be 
the 


solution 


welhters 
published in 
folloy 








ing issue 





4 Shecp chooses 


ACROSS: 1 The route to the Cape, very tangy (6). 


dead trees (8). 8 Mend cape (anag.) (8). 10 Pithy sprites (6). 
12 Beats the beast (5). 13 Don’t Say you can’t solve it for nuts! (9). 
14 Is TNT coloured ? (5). 16 Mr. Pooter, for example (9). 17 Port 


Minister (9). 19 A hundred join the Progressives, but 
21 Just the man if you want a gasconade (9). 22 ‘ The 
, Experience, in her kind Hath foul’d me’ (Tennyson) (5). 
25 Where Tit Willow slept ? (5-3). 
27 The lily maid of 


for a Prime 
broke (5). 
dirty 
24 Their clients are on edge (3-3). 
26 In the manner of Stevenson’s donkey (8). 
Astolat (6). 


DOWN: 





1 He's Bert when in drink! (7). 2 One comes to the 
tag-end of them (5). 3 Not the telephone book (7). 5 What a pagan 
the very reverend has become! (7). 6 Carey Strect, botanically 
speaking (9). 7 The bastard hartebeest (7). 9 How a French solver 
likes to find his pencil? (10), 11 Cries about facing negatives (10). 
15 Unyielding character from Trollope (9). 17 Something’s wrong 
with the daily manuscript (7). 18 What shocks their work leads 
to! (7). 19 It takes a good hide to do this (7). 20 KH might be 
permitted about tobacco (7). 23 Ben Ezra (5). 


The solution will be published on November 26 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 806 are as follows: First pr > Mrs 
Aymee U. Partrerson, 65 The Rise, Glasnevin, Dublin, and sccond pr t Mf 
Morrison, Dalcairme, Hillview Road, West Cults, Aberdeenshire 

SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD NO. 806 

ACROSS 1 Backwash § Wealth 9 Mandolin 10 Renown t> Scalpe 
13 Uranium 14 Bristol board 17 Music masters 22 Embroil Lispeth 
24 Inrush. 25 Clubhead. 26 Excisc 27 Feverfew 

DOWN: 1. Bemuse 2 Can-can 3 Whopper 4 Shilly-shally 6 | -lamt 
7 Leonidas 8 Hand-made 11 Out of the blue 15 Emmelin ! 

18 Crocsus. 19 Risible. 20 Hereof. 21 Shadow 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictiona 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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Your Chelterham & Gloucestcr 24 per cent. 
paid, so behind our Society's dividend stands a shadow 2 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 2} per cent 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will 
joider, available on request without obligation 


ASSETS : £23 MILLIONS RESERVES £1} MILLIONS 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING sOoctreT¥ 
STREET - CHELTENHAHM 


THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


reaches you after income tax has beea 
tax 


per cent., the income 
When you remem 





want to see our stmens 


CLARENCE 
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TRAIN as Home/Continental Courier, ! ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, Bramley, | SCOTTISH HANDWOVEN TWEEDS. Shet- 
stamp f°: particulars H. & C. Couriers, | Guildford The Headmistress announces | land, Cheviot, Harris. Twin sets to match 


































































































































































































(2), 2G Mayfair Ave., Bexley Heath, Kent that the School has acquired another | Shetland tweeds. Skirts made to measure. 
VESTA TILLY at Drury Lane, Champagne house and that there will, be room. for | Patterns, etc., from Dept. L., Broughton 
Supper after the Show; Lambert & Butler’s | tem more boarders the age of 11 /| Crafts, Broughton, Biggar, Lanarkshire. 

Straight Cut cigarettes. Made for Halcyon | Years from January ar eee 

Days, but still as good today. 20 for 3s. lid ST. WINIFRED'S fechan, North | CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
YOUNG ELIZABETHAN, ‘The Magazine | Wales. Two Entrance Scholarships of £80 3 
to Grow Up With,’ is the perfect present | P.a.. and Exhibit £45 and £30 are | A WELCOME GIFT FROM THE LAND OF 
for ar bx or girl between 10 and 16 offered for competition in Febru 1955, | CAKES GALBRAITH’S SCOTCH SHORT- | | 
Price 2s. monthly or 26s. for a year’s sut to candidates between the ages of “it and | BREAD. Baked with finest quaiity butter, | | 
acriptior Order it now from years on September 1, 1955. Entrance | flour and sugar, its rich flavour is delicious. 
newsagent or Dept “—. o S. which should urned not later | customers and friends, here and } 

Buildings. London, E.C.4 January 15, are obtainable together | 3! would warmly appreciate a tin for ‘ - 
' with all particulars of the examination | iristmas Why not send us @ note of 
from the Head Mistress. addresses with cards? We pack sect a . 

ALLWOOD'S Cart THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 89/62 | 224 Post direct to them. 1 lb. 7s. 
ideal gift for South Molton Street, W.i. MAY. 6206 | 1/80. Dost fre. Galbraiths, 10- 82 tush 
selected rs (3 lines) Str Ayr. Scotland. 
from t! largest your Chri as Cards from the Gren- 

Prom 1 te WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for the | fell Ass., 66 Victoria St peo Wie 

only e best reat S of Mankine—Lite 3 If—is the | help Grenfell’s medical work for the Labra- | | CARDS AND 
Allwor B , O08 ; men. Illus. leaflet on request 14d, | | 
Sussex ‘Phone “ | CHRISTMAS ¢ ARDS that are DIFFERENT! | | 
ASTLEYS of Jermyn 8&t (109) London, | Original wood engravi ngs and colour prints } CALENDARS 
8.W.1 Briar Pipe Specialist Pipes | et The Cocklands Press, Burford Oxford | | 
repaired (‘any make) Meer:chaum pipes | Approval post free U.K. Prices from 2id . 

; ne g > t , received ~ » H ; j 
old or new purchased as day cl boarders at moderate | FRENCH CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. New include reproductions of works 
CONTACT LENSES Wear these wonder | fee N { vacancies now due tc | Season's Choicest Extra Quality, Assorted by Old Masters, the Impre 
lenses w 5 pay for them cl OOS | recer exte t Apr ts, Greengages, Pears and Figs. Wood “f f ate 

ir own non mete from The boxes, 14 of; 10s. 1) Ib. 186, 3 Ib sionists and leading contem. 
Contact inance C td., 4 (ts) Presentatior 8s All Post Paid. Shilling ae » . 
Reece Mews, South Kensington, 8.W.7 LITERARY | Coffee Co., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, | | POTTY artists. Also in the 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for coins and ; LET US SOLVE your Christmas present | series are traditional C 
Medals, especially collectior id. Cat, | MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS | problem Finest x's Orange Pippin : . Christmas 
of English Coins. 7s. 6d 3. A. he YTER on have seen the Papers and AD sples indivic y packed in attractive gift designs and many special ones | 
Beaby, Ltd, 65 Great f Street, | Maxazines s Ly increa 5 ns de i direct with your greeting - _ Relics iis | 
London. W.1. (Tel. LAN. 3677.) 2 be ree trom ards encl 20s. post free. Illustrated | for children. Prices from 24d. | 
JIG SAW PUZZLES For nstant supply are more han 1,000 in | broct m Ace Fruit Limited, Galley- Obtainable from local shops | 
on hire apply Original Jig-Saw Puzzle Club, “8 portunities |w rd, Essex : ae Pps oF 
Camborne, Cornwall pg ae ae > | NOTEPAP F x “PRINTED with address, etc at the Medici Galleries, 
OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER write when ¥< | thee tien? | eee np for samples with typesheet 
t thout ws 1 had the time,’ | enabling e of style and type to meet | 
required Yr pred §=withou there cam be no better time than now ‘ a 3 i see ES — | 
obligat personal l 2 " taste S. Roy, 50 Audenshaw c \PPING —— : | 
Harrod Lt ; SLO ae i are high and often they begin | Rd.. Audenshaw, Lancs. A gift suggestion } SHOPPING BY POST 
: : ring the early stages hir , , pete 
PRINTED STATIONERY for private use. | Write for free advice t Pr the coaching. | OUR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of good || | Write for Christmas Catalogue 
Rear Peter ote : acvi re spectus Dept thin © eat ver 70 items—can ing tl | bene 5 

200 shee printed 50 continua t 1u0 Londars So} } - 2 = an Oring the | } >A 1 m 
envs., 1 6d Free samples from W are, London. W.C1. Mideun Gordon | best quality to your door, and save you || | to The Medici Society Lid,, |} 
Caffail & Son, 92 Baylis Road, S.E.1 prot {USeum 4574. | many hours of tiring shopping. May we|| | Box H, Mail Depft., 34-42\| 

F : AME RIC AN MAG AZINES by yearly posta] | send you one, includi ng 35 delicious rec ipes Pont " > ? ’ 

TAKE UP WATER COLOUR. | Six famous sy Nat IB gg Bs ah Pome eM mena gt lggh we cag Big ee Penton Road, London, N.1 | 
ny * _ th qa e A _ = — K. : e (1 Popular Mec ha- | Frutt Farm (Canners), Bigbury, 8. Devon. —_————— $$ ___—____.___| 
next e. Courses in every branch of votography, | 368. | ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for | | 

’ (re res 1omas & Co. | the l 3 eaut ite le || om . . . 

Art. _ Illustrated Prospectus free. Press Bi eB, beauty. quxauisite | table |! THE MEDICI GALLERIES 
Art Ss 1, Ltd. (Dept. 8§.P.22), Tudor EMPLOYMENT BL Rt a | nape 1 linens for 
Hall, S.E.23. men ang : =e 7 Grafton St., London, W.1_ | 

D ipl pating.—Stella “Fi s! lities for | 96 Thurloe St., London W7 
EDUCATIONAL Strand. WC.2. TRAtalga | chai mees|| poeeng onan rs o SW. 
le | Irish b ik ) otree ive 

ARSORKING LY INTERESTING CAREER Fic oy me — — teabbey, | | 63 Bold Street, Liverpool 
fer : Men and Women ambitious “ . he ’ 
gucce Stenotyping (machine shorthand eo arKets | SHETI AND FAIRISLE bordered or open- | | 
‘ —_ easily learnt from Dept itish | work pers 50s Fancy lacey baby 
favoured by business hou t | shawls 60s. Twin sets 783. Rugs, tweeds 
Gove ent bodies, inte Lists, approval Peter Johnston, Twatt 
t e Good immedi Bixter, Lerwick 
a ta Demand for | VIOLE Ts Ss ENTED, Anemones selected ON LA 
excee pply. Write re y | blooms, either nt xed 10s., 15s., or £1 
pect f ay and ever . rses or ¢ ir mbt , boxe S, posted i k early for Xmas 
{ . wstratior Palantype ‘olle ’ br 1 Writing Su Cowen  Poltesco R jan Minor, Helston, | for 4 | 
i "er ms - ie 7 S. | Cornwal hea picasa Fine Wines 
HOLborn 9162 au D = ~~ | 2a DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQ, 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL B.A. Scho I of Successful ACCOMMODATION LONDON, W. Wethech Gath 

aduates at educated | New Bond Street, London, MAYFAIR DISTRICT. Large well-appoin- Baton ene : 

g Ca e! St God ; Secretarial LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 64. carbon ted room suitable for board meet . avail. 

Colle Arkwright Road, I ‘ N.W.3 Theses, Pla ba acy assured. E. Jen-/ able morning and afternoon sessions. | 
Ha eu 86 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone Apply E Box 1016 | 
DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland | WRITERS invited s ibmit MSS, for Criti- es | em est 
Pa I tual tuttion for exami- Revision. Market Advice. J. C. Walls, | 
na Navy and Army Entrance Ist | Room 23, 3 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES tradition, 
M.B General Cert ficate at all levels W RITE FOR PROFIT Send for interest. | APPLEBY, Lae pen ne AND. Garbridge 
Te ARK 7437 t The Regent Institute | Hotel. Beauti } uated between Lakes 
EXPIRT POSTAL TUITION f examina Dept iG Pala e Gate, London, W.8 and Pennine W R Licence. Cent. htg iti 
t ersity, Law, A ntat Secre -_ eae | Billiards. Library and Music Ro ° tra ! 10Nn, 
taria < Service, C e ’ General CONCERTS AA. & R.AC Tel.: 71. “ rie Cc 
c Education et A many Country House Hotel 
pra ; exam.) Courses in f ess a . “ BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W ex e en e 
‘ Write today for free prospectus, | ROYA! FESTIVAL HALL. Sun. Nov. 21. | cut. Tel.: 1944. 3 rms. 200 yds. sea | 
I am subje which in- | 8 3 P Vienna Octet (members of Vienna nt. Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 
. Metropolitan College oo), St. | Philharsionic Orch.) Septet tn E at, Op. | Superiative food, 233. 6d. per day. °° experience, 

Alba 30 Queen V b &t., B.C.6. | 0, Besthoven x et in F, Op. 166, | CHEWTON GLEN HOUSE, New Milton, 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING to * , WATerloo 3191 | Hants Autumn Holidays in peaceful Invicta —- 
Se , ects tor Graduates 1 == | s; 25 acres of grounds; golf; 

an 14 weeks rse icensed. Special Winter Terms. | 
} equer interva Davies MEMORIALS : Highcliffe 41. 
“ i 2 Addis Road, W.14 ROL OF HONOUR Tablets, Stalned Glass | OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mousehole, 
-AR ° W xs. Designs submitted. G. Maile & | eltered, unspoilt fishing cove 

NORFOLK New Sc} Br Ha Sor I ¢ Euston Road, N.W.1. t utumn, Winter and Spring JAMAICA CIGARS 
s a T near Wat Mode t nome | (Cl0GSG ring December). Very comfort- 
mer w fees for early e | able hotel; 22 bedrooms; interior 
B : fers) 7-13 idren taken SHOPPING BY POST | Sbr ing beds and chairs; two lounges; 

amaenienen 4 librars tld c 

Holida le atmosphe ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality — ee = = — The 
OXFOR! AND COUNTY Secretaria re fror fa ave LES Send | § record; south aspect; sea view 
Ss ‘ Giles. Oxford. Te 55966 ne B . adders. & Mor _ s 6 to 8 gns. weekly. Brochure from 
C e Traini Prospect : on fe ws? F om ea “ . Brya "Phone: Mousehole 222. 

. ae E INSCIOUS 7? rom 3 i, in- at 

POSTAL TUITION for General Certificate om SN age gt Lacan a. a ‘ LESS—Spend the winter 4 
ot ation (all examinin b iin we - e mat \s Farringford on the warm, sunny Isle 
I ersity B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.E —er wee tor ‘fi . tea ee . fight. For as little as 7 gns. per week 
LL.B and other Degrees, Diplomas: | fu.‘ye an Beg AR Bags .~ a an y all the advantages of this 
Law 1 et Low tee talme et One rege Cf See Se 4, y country house with @ full staff and 
P m C. D. Pa M.A., LL.D . Perth Ltd., St. Johg Street, ng worries. Fully licensed. 

Meer \ . t 18 tails 1 the Manager, Farringford 
De; . Mall, Oxford (3 : IT YOURSELF WITH ‘JIFFYTEX. | Hotel, Freshwater, 1.0.W. ne: 312. | REST 

Bind wn “carpets, make — || RELAXATION and 
THEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY or Fo, Pay HOLIDAYS & TOURS RECREATION 
~ : Send tor ¢ | 
- . pe Ah SS. SKI-ING HOLIDAYS in Switzerland, | itions 
Books on and nearest stockist _to | Me Bae ea italy and Norway. Our new pro- | under ideal conditio 
Comparative Religion Works, Pewsey, Wilts. gr includes @ variety Of winter holl- | ’ YDRO 
Y Phil h : - i ne 4 days and you can choose whether to go SMEDLEY S H 
oga i10soO etc. NATURE ¢ for rheumat with a party or independently. A fortnight : 
&4 pny. \ 7 5 ee fro amid the snow and sunshine can cost as | MATLOCK, Derbyshire 
Na pa ssociatior ae. little as £25—including a@ full course of 
Apply Dept. s, A e. I ter. Please encl instruction. Write for Winter Programme The Booklet of Smedley’s will be gladly 
50 Gloucester Place, London, W! ryPEWwR rt RS DUPLICATORS to Ramblers’ Association Services, 48 (S9), || sent on application®to—THE MANAGER 
Cia Market Rasen, 8.8.6 Park Road, Baker Street, N.W.1, , 
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